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SCENE OF THE MOST STARTLING CRIME OF THE NEW CENTURY. 
PORTAL, OF THE PALACE AT BELGRADE, WHERE THE ASSASSINS SILEW SERVIA’S UNPOPULAR KING AND QUEEN. 


Wottitz Manfred 
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One Lesson of the Wilmington Lynching. 


ANY ‘“‘LESSONS”’ have been drawn from the 
hideous lynching affair at Wilmington, Del., but 
one lesson, as obvious and as important as any, yet re- 
mains, to which, so far as we have observed, no atten- 
tion has been paid. We refer to the absurd and illog- 
ical feature of our criminal laws whereby such vicious, 
desperate, and habitual violators of law as the negro 
White was known to be are allowed to roam at large 
and thus are given opportunity to commit such un- 
speakable deeds as that for which this fiend suffered 
torture and death. According to the records the man 
White was well known to the criminal authorities of at 
least two States as a dangerous character. He had 
served four years in a Pennsylvania prison for felonious 
assault and six months for housebreaking, and he was 
released only a few months ago in Delaware after a 
term of five years for a murderous outrage. 

From this record it is reasonable to assume that 
White was an habitual criminal; that either through 
heredity or some other influence he was born with a 
tendency to crime, and was therefore no more fit to be 
at large than an insane man, an imbecile, or a blood- 
thirsty beast. The confession he made on the way to 
the stake, detailing the awful crime he had committed 
—his victim being a helpless, innocent young girl 
showed that he was as devoid of every instinct of hu- 
manity as a tiger in a jungle. If he felt remorse for 
his hideous deed, any pity for the hapless victim of his 
lust, he betrayed none. All his actions, in fact, after 
the deed —his return home with no effort to escape, his 
cool demeanor in the jail, his calm narration of the cir- 
cumstances of the crime —prove that he was so utterly 
depraved that he had no realizing sense of the enor- 
mity of his offense. 

That the man was capable of such crimes, that he 
belonged to a degenerate and abnormal type, all these 
details go to prove, and the responsibility for his last 
and most awful deed must be shared, in part, by a 
penal system under which such characters when once 
convicted of crime are allowed their freedom again 
without any evidence of reform or change of purpose, 
or even an expressed desire to lead an honest life. 
Modern science affords such means of measuring and 
testing character and tendencies that had any serious 
and intelligent effort been made by those who had once 
had this man White under supervision it might have 
been known to a practical certainty that he was unfit 
to be at large, and thus the horrible crime he finally 
committed and its equally horrible sequel might have 
been prevented. 

In no distant day, it may be hoped, all civilized na- 
tions, including our own, will come to a full realization 
of the rank absurdities of an administration of criminal 
law which tends to put a premium upon crime, to make 
of criminals a privileged class and turn the operations 
of the criminal courts into a miserable farce. For no 
other view than this can be taken of a system respon- 
sible for what are known as the “‘ rounders ’’ of our 
jails and prisons—men and women who spend the best 
part of their lives in one penal institution or another, 
serving sentences of various periods of duration for 
various crimes; persons who make crime a regular pro- 
fession, who are everywhere known and recognized as 
incorrigible, and who are known to be capable of commit- 
ting almost any deed that opportunity may afford or cun- 
ning and greed may suggest. It was a character of 
this kind who was sent “‘over to the island’’ from a 
New York police court recently for the forty-seventh 
time for some petty offense ; and another, of a worse 


‘type, who came home recently from serving his fifth 


term in prison to butcher his poor wife as an act of 
vengeance for causing his last imprisonment on the 
charge of assault. Nothing is more common in the 
daily record of crimes and outrages spread before us 
in the newspapers than the statement that the perpe- 
trator of this or that deed had ‘‘a long criminal rec- 
ord,’’ “‘ was well known to the police,’ and had been 
suspected of many other crimes. Yet such are the 
anomalies of our laws and police regulations that these 
harpies of society, these professional pickpockets, 
burglars, forgers, swindlers, and murderers, are al- 
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lowed openly to roam our streets and highways in 
search of victims, it being held not lawful to put 
them under restraint except when caught in the act, 
and then to interrupt their criminal career for a brief 
interval only, while they recuperate their energies in 
some comfortable prison and plan new and more des- 
perate reprisals upon the society that has ventured to 
interfere with their callings. 

The chief cause to which the late Charles Dudley 
Warner devoted a part of his energies, aside from the 
pursuit of literature, was the promotion of penal re- 
form, and there was nothing on which he poured forth 
so much contempt and indignation as our criminal laws, 
which have turned many of our jails and prisons, as he 
termed it, into training schools of crime. The specific 
reforms urged by all other modern prison reformers be- 
fore Mr. Warner’s time and since are the introduction 
of the parole system and the indeterminate sentence 
the latter, in particular, being designed to enable 
judges and prison officials to exercise their discretion 
in the treatment of criminals, remitting or reducing 
the penalties for those who give satisfactory evidence 
of a desire to reform, and continuing in confinement 
for indefinite periods those who are clearly within the 
class of the criminally diseased, the habitual and _ pro- 
fessional type. This is the only rational and enlight- 
ened system of criminal procedure, and no State can 
rightfully call itself civilized where any other system 
prevails. 


The Worst Enemies of Reform. 


OF ALL the difficulties and embarrassments which 

the sincere and genuine reformer in any sphere 
has to meet, there is none more trying and exasper- 
ating than the petty fault-finding and nagging criti- 
cism of those whom he has a right to count upon as 
friends and supporters. Who that has ever attempted, 
with a high and unselfish purpose, although possibly 
in a mistaken and ineffective way, to push forward 
some work or organize some movement for the benefit 
of his fellow-men, has not had to meet at the very out- 
set, when most in need of helpful counsel and sympa- 
thetic support, the smarting criticisms and obstructive 
fault-finding of persons who count themselves wiser 
than he, but who have not lifted their hands to do the 
needed work which he is endeavoring, however imper- 
fectly, to accomplish ? 

“very community has such men and women, people 
of high intelligence and eminent respectability, who 
are quite ready to acknowledge the imperative need of 
something being done in this or that cause of charity 
or reform, and who stand for all such things in the 
abstract, but rarely in the concrete ; whose habitual 
attitude toward those who take up the burden of duty 
and go ahead in its actual performance is cold, critical, 
and obstructive. They are skilled in picking flaws, in 
pointing out mistakes, in telling how much better the 
thing might have been and should have been done; 
they carp, ridicule, belittle, and often denounce, but 
never do anything themselves. They are fertile in 
criticism, but barren in achievement. 

Well may all who are engaged in any honest and 
unselfish and thankless effort to advance the welfare 
of the world pray to be delivered from such friends. 
Usually it is this same class of carpers who, when suc- 
cess comes to any work or movement in spite of them, 
when the hardest, bitterest, darkest days are past, are 
among the first to come and bask in the light and take 
to themselves not a little of the glory. It is precisely 
to such people and to such situations that the lines of 
Lowell apply : 

“To side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 


Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude makes virtue of the faith they had denied.” 


We have no doubt whatever that if the leaders of 
great reform movements, past and present, the men 
and women who have organized and carried forward 
lines of effort for the betterment of humanity——women 
like Frances Willard and Jane Addams, men like Henry 
Bergh and Colonel Waring — would, orcould, speak their 
minds on this point, they would indorse all that we 
have said as truths in their own experience. 

And it is just such an experience as this that Mayor 
Low has been passing through in his present adminis- 
tration. The chief embarrassments he has had to 
meet, the greatest discouragements he has had to 
overcome, have not been those thrown in his way by 
his Tammany opponents ; these he expected and has 
been prepared to meet ; they have been rather the fire 
poured into him from the rear, from the ranks of his 
professed friends. It is what he has suffered and 
borne from this quarter, the petulant criticisms, the 
short-sighted and ill-advised opposition to his plans, 
the hasty and superficial judgments pronounced upon 
his actions and policies, rather than the malicious and 
vindictive attacks made upon him by evil and corrupt 
men, that he has found heaviest and hardest to bear. 

Mayor Low has never claimed perfection of wis- 
dom nor infallibility of judgment, and would thank no 
one, we are sure, to claim them for him; but he may 
justly claim from all who profess to stand with him for 
civic honor and righteousness the exercise of patience, 
forbearance and sympathetic feeling while he is mak- 
ing a sincere and honest effort, according to the gifts 
that are his, to fulfill the trying and arduous duties 
which they, with others, have committed to his hands. 
He may be a little too obstinate in accepting good ad- 
vice from the best of his friends sometimes, but obsti- 
nacy in a public official is not altogether and always a 
bad trait. 
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The Plain Truth. 


BERLIN newspaper, according to a cablegram, 
prints a dispatch from St. Petersburg announcing 
that a law has just been published there giving a list 
of one hundred and one towns in Russia in which Jews 
will be allowed to acquire land and live without re- 
striction. Jews are temporarily forbidden to buy land 
outside of these places, where they will be legally set- 
tled. Apparently Russia has taken a lesson from the 
past. She has only to treat the Jews justly, and the 
civilized world will be slow to criticise the imposition 
of localized restrictions. 
v 
N EXCELLENT and most praiseworthy plan is that 
proposed by Cornell University for pensioning off 
its professors who are retired after reaching the age 
of seventy years. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars has been given the university for this purpose, 
and this amount will be placed at compound interest 
until 1914, when it will amount to $250,000. Each 
professor retired will receive an annual pension of 
$1,500, three-fourths of which will be paid from the 
pension fund, and one-fourth of which will be con- 
tributed by the professors. It is expected, however, 
that professors who reach the age limit before 1914 
will also receive the benefits of the pension scheme. 
The salaries paid in even our largest and wealthiest 
universities are meagre compared with those received 
by men of no greater ability engaged in mercantile 
pursuits and this, taken together with the social and 
other demands made upon the professors, makes it 
almost impossible for them to save anything. 
o 


‘THE QUESTION of reform in the cab service of 

New York has been discussed and agitated at 
intervals a good many times, but so far as we are 
aware no actual reforms have been instituted. It is 
the same old system of petty fraud, imposition, and 
extortion that has made the system a terror to the 
traveling public and a positive detriment to the city. 
How it is operated in many instances was illustrated 
in a case before the bureau of licenses the other day, 
in which a cabman was accused of charging a pas- 
senger three dollars for a half-hour’s ride in Central 
Park, a charge easily double what it should have been. 
A legal representative of the cabman present to de- 
fend the accused man asserted that they had a right 
to charge two or three dollars for a drive through 
the park, regardless of the time that was occupied. 
A test will be made of this case, it is said, in the 
courts to determine the respective rights of cabmen 
and the public. The decision of the court of public 
opinion can be pronounced at once, and that is, that 
the cab system as it now exists is a public nuisance, 
and that unless its offensive features can be eliminated 
it is worse than no system at all. 


HE CHIEF lesson to be drawn from the disclosures 
thus far made in the postal-service investigation 
is the absolute necessity of freeing this department 
of the national government of all lingering remnants 
of the spoils system. Until this is done it will be in 
vain to ask or expect such improvements and exten- 
sions of the service as are advocated, for instance, by 
the Postal Progress League, excellent and desirable 
as many of these proposals are. Progress cannot be 
made while the department remains to any extent 
under the control of men eager to turn every new 
and added feature of the service to the advantage of 
themselves and their political friends. Free rural de- 
livery, in itself the most valuable and important fea- 
ture added to the postal service in many years, has been 
seized upon in just this way and exploited to such a 
scandalous extent that its extension will be checked 
for a long time, while it will be still longer before it 
will recover entirely from the odiurn which these ex- 
posures have brought upon it. Our postal system 
needs improvement in several ways to bring it abreast 
of the service in other countries, but first of all it 
needs the application to every department of the prin- 
ciples of civil-service reform, to the end that this great 
business enterprise of the government, for such it is, 
may be conducted on a strictly business basis, and for 
the benefit of the people rather than for the benefit of 
politicians. 


a 

OMMISSIONER JONES, of the Indian Bureau, is 
acting the part of a sensible official in his effort 

to abolish the uncouth and grotesque names which 
Indians are wont to attach to themselves. It is a 
part of the same reform which the commissioner en- 
deavored to institute several years ago, when he is- 
sued an order to the Indians discouraging the practice 
of painting the face and wearing long hair, and also 
of indulging in certain heathen darces. These orders 
were the subject of much newspaper ridicule at the 
time, but the object sought by them was practical and 
right. As in the larger case of allowing the Indians 
to maintain their ancient tribal relations, all these 
things, based chiefly upon a false and mushy senti- 
mentality, have helped to keep the Indians back from 
civilization and citizenship, and to perpetuate their 
savage and heathen ways of life. Many Indian names, 
such as those applied to many of our lakes, rivers, and 
mountains, are euphonious, beautiful, and appropriate, 
and we ought to use more of them for such purposes ; 
but when it comes to dubbing Indians of the present 
generation with such names as Red Dog, Rain-in-the- 
Face, Lame Wolf, and Hole-in-the-Wall, the practice 
is indefensible, from the standpoint of enlightened 
reason and common sense. Such absurdities must 


necessarily be left behind when the Indians enter into 
the full rights and dignities of American citizenship, 
and, it is better, where possible, not to use them at all. 
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T° BE a pioneer in any new field of enterprise 
necessitates the possession of the inborn faculty 
of foresight, a quality 


> that leads the possessor 
f to proceed sometimes in 








direct conflict with all 
precedent and opinion. 
The development of the 
United States, its very 
existence even, is due 
to the restless and pro- 
gressive spirit of the 
pioneer. In the great 
West, where much in the 
way of development re- 
mains to be done, the 
type of the pioneer is 
still found. He is not 
the farmer who builds 
his sod-house on the un- 
broken prairie, nor the 
woodman who makes 
his hut in an untracked 
forest, but this new 
pioneer of the West is 
the organizer of capital 
for the development of 
untouched natural resources. Among the most prom- 
inent of this type of man in the West at present is 
State Senator A. B. Lewis, of Utah, who has attracted 
attention recently through his association with United 
States Senator Clark, of Montana, in a $30,000,000 
organization for the development of the great coal 
and iron fields in the southern part of Utah. Mr. 
Lewis has been at the head of other large enterprises 
in the West, particularly in the mining development of 
his State ; and in some of these his success has been 
made the more striking because of tremendous preju- 
dice and opposition, which he was forced to overcome. 
Mr. Lewis’s election to the State Senate was a tribute 
from the men whom he employed in copper mines 
which he controlled in the southern part of Utah. 
Without the knowledge of their employer the miners 
organized the convention in his Senatorial district and 
secured his election by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Lewis has been prominently mentioned as the 
next new representative from Utah in the Senate of 
the United States. 

















STATE SENATOR A. B. LEWIS, 


Of Utah, associated with Senator 
Clark, of Montana, in a 
$ 30,000,000 enterprise. 


a 

FITTING AND graceful recognition of a life de- 
voted to noble deeds and helpful ministrations was 
the recent gift by Mrs. Russell Sage, wife of the emi- 
nent financier, of a memorial window to the American 
Female Guardian Society of New York, in honor of 
Miss Helen Gould. The window is placed in the chapel 
of the Home for the Friendless, an institution sup- 
ported by the society named. Miss Gould is especially 
interested in work for poor and unfortunate children, 
and for years has given largely of her means and en- 
ergies to philanthropic work in this direction; a fact 
which gives special appropriateness to this tribute 

from her friend and co-worker, Mrs. Sage. 

- 

T° BE THE Alexander of the bicyclists is the ap- 
parent ambition of an enterprising German, who 
is soon like- 
ly to be ina 
position to 
sigh because 
there are no 
more worlds 
for him to 
wheel over. 
The prob- 
able winner 
of this dis- 
tinction is 
Herr Willy 
Schwieger- 
hausen, a 
native of 
Leipsic, and 
a journalist, 
who, having 
successfully 
traversed 
the great 
Australian 
desert, 
started in 
June, 1899, 
on a bicycle 
trip around 
the globe, 
from which he expects to return to Germany in the 
coming fall. At last advices the adventurous news- 
paper man had covered most of the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, Australasia, and South 
America, and was heading for Central and North 
America. After completing his tour of the Americas 
he will spin through parts of Europe and Africa which 
he has not yet visited. Should he complete his sched- 




















WILLY SCHWIEGERHAUSEN, 
The first bicyclist to wheel all around the globe. 
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uled journeyings he will stand at the head of all long- 
distance cyclists, for no other person is known to have 
made a trip so extensive awheel. Herr Schwieger- 
hausen will have abundant authentic evidences of his 
travels, for when last heard from he possessed ten 
autograph-books containing signatures of notable men, 
including monarchs, of the countries through which he 
has passed, besides a fine collection of photographs 
taken en route. He also had any quantity of data re- 
lating to his experiences and adventures. It is an- 
nounced that he will publish a book describing his re- 
markable tour, the story of which will no doubt be 
readable and fascinating. 
a 
HE ACTION of Secretary Root in assigning Major- 
General S. B. M. Young as chief-of-staff under 
the army reorganization 
act will be generally re- 
garded as a recognition 
of genuine merit and just 
desert. General Young 
has an army record that 
began with his service 
as a private in a com- 
pany of Pennsylvania 
volunteers at the out- 
break of the Civil War, 
and numbers among its 
later incidents many not- 
able and brilliant deeds 
as commander of forces 
in the Cuban campaign 
and still later in the 
Philippines. General 
Young came out of the 
Civil War with the rank 
of a brigadier, earned 
MAJOR-GENERAL 8. B. M. Younc, by ‘‘ gallant and meri- 
torious service’’ on many 
a hard-fought field. He 
entered the regular army 
as a lieutenant of infantry in 1866, but soon after be- 
came attached to the cavalry and rose from rank to 
rank in that branch of the service, and was commander 
of a cavalry brigade under Shafter in the campaign at 
Santiago and distinguished himself in that fight by his 
coolness and bravery. He went to the Philippines in 
July, 1899, and was for a time military Governor of 
northwestern Luzon. He will become lieutenant-gen- 
eral on the retirement of General Miles on August 8th. 
He will retire for age next January, and will be suc- 
ceeded as chief-of-staff by Major-General Adna R. 
Chaffee. 








Appointed chief-of-staff under the 
Army Reorganiza- 
tion act. 
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EW EVENTS since their legal annexation to the 
United States have had so much significance for 
the Philippine Islands as their literal annexation, which 
took place on July 4th, when the laying of the cable 
across the Pacific between San Francisco and Manila 
was completed, and direct telegraphic communication 
with our Asiatic possessions was established. The 
good consequences, political and commercial, of binding 
those far-away islands by that material tie to the 
country which owns them are too obvious to require 
statement. The occurrence was one of national and 
historic importance, and it was most fitting that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave it his official recognition. The 
first regular message sent over the cable was written 
by him at Oyster Bay, and transmitted to Governor 
Taft at Manila. The President also prepared a dis- 
patch of congratulation to Clarence H. Mackey, Presi- 
dent of the Commercial Cable Company, which was 
flashed around the world from Oyster Bay and back in 
the short space of twelve minutes, although during its 
progress over various cables and land lines it was re- 
peated nineteen times. Of course, the time of trans- 
mission to Manila is much less than that. The new 
cable is a monument to the late John W. Mackey, who 
conceived it, and to his son, Clarence H. Mackey, who 
carried out the great project. It is 8,300 nautical 
miles in length, cost several million dollars, and was 
laid within eighteen months from the signing of the 
contract for its construction. It is owned and oper- 
ated by the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, and 
there is no doubt that it will be well patronized. 
a 
ING EDWARD’S recent visit to Paris was marked 
by a singular and picturesque incident. It ap- 
pears that in 1878 a chemist named Danval was ac- 
cused of poisoning his wife, and that the King, then 
Prince of Wales, anxious to watch French procedure, 
attended the trial, which ended in a sentence of im- 
prisonment for life. The prince, who had watched 
the evidence for five days, was certain that justice had 
miscarried, and visited the convict in his cell to tell 
him so, and inquire if any remedy was possible. None 
could be found; but after twenty years’ imprisonment 
the sentence was revised, and M. Danval liberated. 
The kindness of the prince in his hour of despair had 
made a deep impression on his mind, and when 
the King visited Paris he addressed him a letter full 
of gratitude for the visit paid twenty-five years before. 





WHATEVER MAY be the outcome of the present 

investigation of the postal service in its political 
effect or its personal 
bearings, it is certain 
that one man will come 
out of it with his repu- 
tation for personal cour- 
age, untiring energy, and 
devotion to the public 
servicegreatly enhanced, 
and that man is Mr. 
Joseph L. Bristow, of 
Kansas, Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. 
It was at the direction 
of President Roosevelt, 
seconded by Postmaster- 
General Payne, that Mr. 
Bristow undertook the 
inquiry into the conduct 
of the Post-office De- 
partment, and it is chiefly 
due to his persistence, 
his energy, and his ex- 





HON. JOSEPH L. BRISTOW, 
perienced and _ skilled Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 


suggested for the Vice-Presidency. 


judgment that the inves- Clinedinst. 


tigation has been pur- 
sued with such thoroughness and has been so fruitful 
of results. Mr. Bristow is an ideal man for such 
work. He is fearless, a man of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, and with a personal record, covering many years 
of public life, as clear and open as the day. He 
showed his metal as an investigator when he was sent 
to Cuba in 1900 to run down the postal frauds of the 
Neely-Rathbone régime. How well he did that busi- 
ness all the world knows. Like many other good 
things of recent years, Mr. Bristow hails from the 
Sunflower State, where, previous to coming to Wash- 
ington seven years ago, he owned and edited a news- 
paper, first at Salina and later at Ottawa, and became 
a great power for good in Kansas. During this pe- 
riod, also, Mr. Bristow acted as secretary of the Kan- 
sas Republican State committee, and conducted the 
affairs of that body with such shrewdness and success 
that he won the high regard of the foremost men of 
his party in the nation, and, among others, that of 
President McKinley, who appointed him to his present 
official post. In his physical aspects Mr. Bristow is 
well calculated to inspire terror among evil-doers. He 
stands six feet two in his stockings and is splendidly 
proportioned, with eyes that are veritable search-lights. 
He is only forty-two years of age, and has never 
known what it is to be tired or ill. It has been whis- 
pered about that he would make a good running-mate 
with Mr. Roosevelt on the presidential ticket next 
year. 

RS. MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON, author of 

‘‘A Daughter of the Pit,’’ writes mostly in the 
evening. Whenever she prolongs her work until mid- 
night her pet dog plants his paws and head on the 
sheet and causes her to desist from writing. 
“a 
NOBLE inheritance, together with the best culture 
that modern times affords to wealth and high so- 

cial. station, 
have com- 
bined to con- 
fer upon 
Lady Romil- 
ly the proud 
title of one 
of the most 
charming 
womeninthe 
long array of 
beautiful 
and accom- 
plished wo- 
men that 
now grace 
the highest 
circles of 
English so- 
ciety. Sheis 
the only sis- 
ter of Sir 
Philip Grey- 
Egerton, a 
family well 
known in 
English his- 
tory for cen- 
turies past. 
As Violet Grey-Egerton, the Lady Romilly was re- 
garded as among the foremost of the beauties of the 
latter days of Queen Victoria, and her marriage to 
Lord Romilly in the Diamond Jubilee year was said to 
be the outcome of a genuine romance and a great sur- 
prise to London society. The couple have one son, a 
lad now four years old, who will some day, if he lives, 
fall heir to one of the richest estates in England, 





LADY ROMILLY, 
A reigning beauty in English society.— Collings. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY’S VISIT TO POPE LEO 


By Harry Steele Morrison 












WAS nineteen years old when, in 1900, I visited 
Rome in order to obtain an audience with Leo XIII. 
The Pope had then been reigning twenty-two years, 
and his was already counted among the longest pon- 
tificates in history. 1 had heard of him all my life, 
had marveled at the tales of his wonderful energy, 
and it was, indeed, a happy day when I learned that I 
was to see his Holiness face to face. The matter was 
arranged by a friend who had connections at the 
Vatican, and who thought the Pope would be interested 
in hearing about my traveling experiences, and my in- 
terviews with some of the great men of Europe. 

Rome was thronged with pilgrims during the whole 
of this jubilee year, and the pontiff was holding daily 
receptions of persons from every quarter of the globe. 
He was visited by several foreign princes and prin- 
cesses, and, curious to say, mostly by Protestants. 
The most notable pilgrim, by far, was the German Em- 
peror, who was the first crowned head to enter the 
Vatican since 1870, and the first German ruler since 
the Reformation. He had two audiences with the 
Pope, accompanied once by Prince Henry, and once by 
the Empress. He was required to observe the usual 
rules which are imposed upon Protestant princes who 
are guests at the Quirinal. He drove from the resi- 
dence of the King to the Prussian legation, where he 
changed carriages, and when he arrived at the Vatican 
he was treated as if he had just arrived from Ger- 
many. It was even said that one of the dignitaries 
asked him if he had enjoyed a pleasant journey. Had 
the Emperor William been a Catholic prince, visiting 
at the Quirinal, he would not have been received at 
all by the Pope, who was very firm respecting this 
point of dignity. 

In the intervals between the visits of the titled per- 
sons the Pope received hundreds of more humble pil- 
grims. There was a continual stream of visitors of 
every condition flowing into the Vatican at the au- 
dience hour, and their stimulated curiosity was always 
well justified by what they saw and heard. No one 
could possibly have been disappointed in the appearance 
and personality of Leo XIII., for he was the incarnation 
of all that is spiritual in man. 

There were surprisingly few rules to be observed at 
the audiences. I was told that I could appear in my 
ordinary street clothing, for the Pope would understand 
that I was merely a boy who had traveled from America 
with a desire to exchange a few words with him. There 
was, indeed, a special ceremonial which must be ob- 
served by Catholics, but Protestant visitors to the Pope 
were always exempted from this. I was told, for in- 
stance, that instead of kissing the slipper, as the Catho- 
lics did, it would be sufficient for me to kiss the epis- 
copal ring. The Pope himself desired as much freedom 
of manner as was possible under the circumstances, 
and visitors were always encouraged to feel at their 
ease by the officials in attendance. A friend of mine 
who was introduced told me that the introducer said to 
the Pope, “‘ Mr. So-and-So, of London, a Protestant, 
but a good man.’’ That “ but,’’ of course, struck my 
friend as being quite superfluous, but the Pope smiled 
and seemed greatly to enjoy the humor of it. 

When my audience had 
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in the stately room a truly cosmopolitan company. 
There were men of every race and clime; bishops, 
missionaries, pilgrims, arrived from all parts of the 
earth. They were there to take their turn at speaking 
with the holy father, to tell him of their work, and 
hopes, and prayers; and, thanks to these faithful in- 
formants, the Pope was able to keep in daily touch with 


the Church all over the world. It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that at every moment he was cognizant 
of what was passing at every point of this earth, and 
he was able to govern, with a perfect knowledge of 
events, the scattered multitudes whose souls were in 
his keeping. 

While I sat in the salon a door opened, giving 
egress to one of those missionaries who was returning, 
perhaps, to Peru, to China, or to Australia, armed 
with instructions from his Holiness which were appro- 
priate to the precise needs of his flock. Then another 
visitor had his few moments with the Pope, and one 
by one the waiting number passed in and out. Finally 
it came my turn, and I was ushered into a small salon 
which was furnished in stately simplicity. The walls 
were draped with yellow silk, and several chairs were 
ranged along the two sides of the room. A crucifix 
stood out from one wall, and at the back, beneath a 
canopy of crimson damask, a white form was seated 
upon a gilded chair. He looked so very slight, so 
frail; like a soul draped in a white shroud. He sat 
upright in the chair, so pale and slender that at first 
his person was scarcely visible; he was like a little 
earthly clay in a covering of white cloth. He appeared 
even whiter than in the paintings and photographs 
which I had seen, but he was also more human and 
more touching, less of a sovereign, more than an 
apostle, almost a dear grandfather. 

And yet, as I approached him nearer, he did not 
impress me as being so very feeble, after all. He 
seemed, in fact, to be enjoying a very intensity of ex- 
istence, and his whole life was apparently centred in 
the hands grasping the arms of the chair, in the pierce 
ing eyes, in the warmth and strength of his voice. 
Certainly he seemed much less than ninety years old 
when he began to speak. He spoke freely and easily, 
and questioned me by word and look. He appeared 
eager for details of my experiences and for information 
regarding America, and I was all in a glow that he 
should find anything in me to interest him. 

His smile has been often described, and it never 
failed to impress his visitors. It was continually play- 
ing over his features, and when it was most in evidence 
a tender, timid kindliness seemed to lurk between his 
lips and peep out unawares. His long, delicate, beau- 
tifully-chiseled hands gripped the arms of the chair as 
he leaned forward, and rested easily in his lap when 
he reclined. At times his voice sounded far off, as if it 
were more accustomed to rise in prayer to heaven than 
to descend to earth and earthly conversation. 

One did not think of death when in the presence of 
Leo XIII. Although he appeared so spirituelle, he 
spoke as if he expected to live for many years to 
come. There was nothing of the despair of old age in 
his manner or conversation, and he was as eager and 





as enthusiastic as a youth of twenty-one. It is re- 
ported that Cardinal Rampolla once said to a diplomat: 
** Leo will not die, he will slowly fade, and one day his 
faithful valet may find his master gone without any 
warning whatever.’’ And this prediction was very 
nearly true. 

My audience lasted longer than I expected it would, 
and as I moved to depart his Holiness continued speak- 
ing, as if he were loath to have me go; as if I were 
the last person he expected to see that day. It would 
be impossible for me to forget the look, the gesture, 
the ring of the voice with which he followed meas I 
retired backward toward the door. The inflections of 
those last words will remain with me always. I 
emerged from the room in tears; I felt that I had 
been as near to heaven as man can be on earth. 

Now that the noble, saintly life is ended there will 
be many eyes bedimmed with tears at the memory of 
his presence. He will be mourned by those who 
looked upon his face and also by those who felt the in- 
fluence of his wonderful career. His influence upon 
the Vatican and the Papal court can hardly be exag- 
gerated, for it has been great, indeed. It is said that 
the atmosphere of the place is totally different from 
that which existed before the election of Leo XIII. 
His austere life has been a timely warning to some of 
those who had borrowed their standard of living from 
some of his predecessors in the holy office. Probably 
he will not go down to history as a reformer, and he 
would not wish to be known as such, but, nevertheless, 
he will be remembered for a great reform in the life 
about the Vatican. 

Many anecdotes are related in Rome to illustrate the 
moral character of the dead pontiff. It is said that 
while he was serving as Nuncio in Brussels, a baron, 
the ambassador of one of the great Powers, showed Leo 
a not very decent picture of a woman, enameled upon 
his snuff-box. The future Pope looked at it, and, re- 
turning it to the owner, he said, ‘‘It is Madame la 
Baroness, I suppose.’’ The baron made haste to 
pocket it and went elsewhere for consolation. Leo 
XIII. has a right to be judged, to be respected, and to be 
honored, as a man who has done much good in his time, 
by men of all creeds and of every faith. Of few Popes 
can it be said that their political influence throughout 
a long reign has been so steadily and so universally 
exerted in behalf of the weak and downtrodden of every 
race and clime ; and it would not be surprising if the 
dead pontiff is known to history as Leo the Good. 

. e 


The Laxity of Employers Criticised. 


HILE LABOR agitators have for years been 
swarming at our State capitals and the national 
capital, demanding and securing ‘‘ labor legislation,”’’ 
most of which has been so arbitrary and inequitable 
that it has been declared unconstitutional, their em- 
ployers have gone quietly on in their work of making 
money, paying no heed to a situation that was con- 
stantly growing more threatening. In nearly all our 
large cities *‘ employers’ associations ’’ are now being 
organized to secure greater freedom from the exac- 
tions of the walking dele- 








been arranged —for an hour 
was named for my appear- 
ance—and when I arrived 
at the appointed time I 
knocked first at the portone, 
that wall of bronze which 
separated the voluntary 
prisoner from the world. 
When the door was opened 
I was led up interminable 
marble stairs and through 
endless galleries which were 
peopled with masterpieces 
of art. Everywhere there 
was silence, solitude, the 
overwhelming majesty of 
great memories and bygone 
centuries. It seemed to me 
that in mounting those sol- 
emn steps the most power- 
ful monarch must experi- 
ence a sense of personal 
insignificance; he could say, 
with Goethe’s Egmont, ‘‘I 
see before me silent and 
pensive spirits who weigh 
in shadowy scales the des- 
tiny of princes and of 
peoples. ’”’ 

At the end of the long as- 
cent, in those aérial cham- 
bers which embrace a pano- 
rama of the Eternal City, I 
was met by a discreet cham- 








| gate. Some of these associa- 

tions, notably one in Kansas 
City, which is said to have 
eight thousand members, 
insist on the repeal of all 
restrictive labor laws. 
Would it not have been ket- 
ter for these employers if 
they had organized effect- 
ively and promptly to resist 
unfair labor bills at the time 
when they were being pre- 
sented? Were the employ- 
ers caught napping, or did 
they minimize the power 
of organized labor? In the 
State of New York for 
years it has been the custcm 
of so-called labor leaders 
to lobby their bills through 
the Legislature and at the 
close of each session to 
‘* blacklist’? every member 
of the body who failed to 
indorse the labor bills in 
whole or in part. Have 
any of the employers’ asso- 
ciations ever taken a stand 
against this black - listing 
and infavorof the independ- 
ent men who were black- 
listed? Do they realize 
that they have a greater 














power at the polls than the 





berlain who conducted me 
to the salon d’attente. Here 
I discovered that I was by 
no means the only visitor, 


STANDING 
for there was assembled 


ON SIDING. 


TERRIFIC HEAD-ON COLLISION ON THE SOUTHERN 


PASSENGER TRAIN DASHES AROUND SHARP CURVE AT ROCKFISH, VA., INTO OPEN SWITCH, AND STRIKES FREIGHT 
BOTH ENGINES INTERLOCKED, AND WITH SEVERAI CARS SHATTERED. 


TWENTY-FOUR PERSONS KILLED AND TWENTY HIRT. 


walking delegates and so- 
called ‘‘labor leaders,’’ and 
that these do not carry 
the labor vote in their vest 
pockets ? 
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OLDEN CHAPEL, WEERE THE UNFORTUNATE ROYAL PAIR 
LIE BURIED.— Manfred. 









































BASEMENT OF THE PALACE, INTO WINDOWS (X) FROM WHICH THE 
WHICH THE CONSPIRATORS BODIES OF THE KING AND 
FORCED AN ENTRANCE QUEEN WERE FLUNG 
en A. , 3E} SCRE 4 
TH DYNAMITE, BY THE ASSASSINS. 

Vanfled 


Manfred. 














DRESSING-ROOM OF QUEEN DRAGA, AND THE BOA SHE WORE 
WHILE TRYING TO ESCAPE. 
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MILITARY OFFICE, IN WHICH QUEEN DRAGA’S TWO BROTHERS 
WERE KILLED.— Manfred. 

















ROOM, IN A CORNER OF WHICH (AT THE RIGHT) 
THE ROYAL VICTIMS FELL BLEED- 
ING AND DEAD. 


KING PETER ON HIS WAY TO THE RUSSIAN 
CHURCH AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, TO 
ATTEND A “TE DEUM.” 


APPALLING FATE OF KING ALEXANDER AND QUEEN DRAGA. 
PLACES OF TRAGICAL INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH THE ASSASSINATION OF THE SOVEREIGNS. 
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MEN OF calm rea- 

soning powers 
and conservative 
tendencies may well 
discredit most of the 
alarmist rumors and 
reports constantly set 
afloat in the press of 
this country and 
Europe concerning 
the prospects of war 
between various European nations. It seems to be 
the regular occupation of a set of wiseacres in 
European capitals, who profess to have a mysterious 
‘**inside’’ knowledge of the plans and purposes of all 
the governments of the earth, to manufacture and 
issue at frequent intervals startling announcements 
and predictions of wars which are about to occur in 
the near future, involving one or more of the great 
Powers——-announcements which are as frequently de- 
clared to be false and baseless by the authorized rep- 
resentatives of these same Powers. 

Thus it has been periodically announced for years 
that Russia was preparing to try conclusions with 
England on the Afghan frontier, or with Japan in 
Manchuria; and some time ago a strenuous effort was 
in progress by these prophets of evil to arrange a war 
between Germany and England, and the former coun- 
try was also charged with sinister designs upon 
Holland and Denmark. It does not avail that Russia 
in the first instance and Germany in the more recent 
case have both emphatically denied that they were 
meditating hostile action in the direction indicated ; 
the war-makers on paper will have it that a terrible 
conflict is impending and the long-delayed “‘crisis’’ is 
near at hand. As to these things, it is enough to say 
here that it is equally safe and much more reasonable to 
assert that no wars are at present contemplated by 
Russia, Germany, or England against each other, nor 
is there the slightest probability that such wars will 
occur for years to come, if at all. And this assertion 
and prediction are not based upon a delusive and vision- 
ary hope of universal peace, but upon facts and upon 
industrial conditions and political tendencies appear- 
ing in the nations under consideration. 

There is, however, one quarter of the world, one 
nation, one people, where and among whom war has 
been an ever-present possibility for many years, and is 
apparently now actually beginning. We refer to 
Turkey, to the Turkish people, and the followers of 
Mohammed, wherever they may be. The _ hideous 
outrages and massacres which have filled Macedonia 
and other provinces of European Turkey with misery 
and woe and terror for months past are only symptom- 
atic of a condition prevailing in every country where 
the rule of the unspeakable Turk extends or the tenets 
of Mohammedanism are held by any considerable num- 
ber of people. The deepest, most menacing, and for- 
midable shadow that lies across the pathway of the 
world’s peace to-day is that of Mohammedanism. 

The teachings of Buddha and Confucius are, for 
the most part, of peaceable aim and intent, and the 
millions who embrace these faiths have not been 
taught that the extermination of heretics and the con- 
version of unbelievers by the sword were among the 
primal duties enjoined upon them by their religion. 
But this is precisely what Mohammedanism holds forth 
as among the first and highest duties of its followers. 
It is a religion of hate, pride, and intolerance, and its 
amazing strength and success, as well as its weakness, 
lie in this very fact. The founder of Mohammedanism 
laid it down as a cardinal principle and rule of action 
that all “‘infidels’’ are no better than dogs, and are to 
be treated as such, the only alternatives to be held out 
to them being merciless slaughter or immediate con- 
version to the faith. And this teaching is as much a 
dominant and controlling factor in the Islamism of to- 
day as it was centuries ago. The spirit which finds 
expression in the ‘‘ Litany of the Sword’’ chanted by 
the Senussi brotherhood, the fanatical band that has 
recently been threatening an advance upon Khartoum, 
is the spirit in which all the followers of the prophet 
are nursed and bred, and the expression of their hopes 
and desires everywhere. 


By the sword we shall gain new brothers. 
By the sword thou wilt be a pure Khouan. 
By the sword thy goods will be increased one-hundred fold. 
By the sword thy wife will be thine own, and no one but thou 
shalt have her. 
Have faith in the sword. 


The Mohammedan ‘“‘leopard’’ does not change a 
single ‘‘spot’’ as the years go on, and all the uplift- 
ing and modifying influences of the present age, which 
are so deeply and rapidly affecting the relations of 
other men and other nations toward each other, beat 
in vain against the solid and impenetrable wall which 
divides from their fellow-men the myriad host who be- 
lieve with all their hearts that ‘‘ there is but one God 
and Mohammed is his prophet.’’ As for admitting that 
all men are in any sense brothers and equally entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, that to 
the Mohammedan consciousness is simply unthinkable. 
If he recognizes the principle at all in his treatment 
of his fellows, it is only because the social and legal 








restraints under which he happens to be compel him to 
do so. 


The Sultan of Turkey had a representative at The 
Hague conference called by the Czar, but neither he 
nor any other Mohammedan ruler has ratified The 
Hague treaty nor shown any interest in the organiza- 
tion and proceedings of The Hague tribunal. Neither 
has any Mohammedan ruler been represented at any of 
the numerous international peace conferences and con- 
gresses which have been such a marked and hopeful 
feature of international life in recent years. All these 
things that make for unity and concord among men lie 
entirely outside the range of Mohammedan principles, 
sympathies, and beliefs. They hold nothing in com- 
mon with any other people as far as the uplift and 
progress of the race is concerned. 

These things being true, such uprisings as that in 
Morocco, the formidable outbreak in Macedonia, the 
growing disaffection in Asia Minor, the operations of 
the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, the rise of the fanatical 
Senussi in the Soudan, all take upon themselves an 
ominous significance. The recent predictions of nu- 
merous writers in English and French reviews that we 
are on the eve of a terrible outburst of Moslemite 
fanaticism may not be fulfilled, but they can hardly be 
regarded asa purely alarmist cry. All the elements 
are present in the Moslem world for such an outbreak 
of slumbering hatred and fanatical zeal, and it may 
come at any time. The Turkish Sultan is no less of a 
‘* great assassin ’’ than he was in Gladstone’s day, and 
nothing would give him greater happiness and satis- 
faction than to treat all his non-Mohammedan subjects 
as he did the poor Armenians ten years ago, or as he is 
treating the people in sections of Macedonia just now. 
Hideous and unspeakable tortures and cruelties are the 
fate of all who incur the displeasure of Abdul Hamid, 
so far as he dares to inflict them. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the Sultan of 
Turkey, the chief representative of the Moslem faith, 
has a standing army of over two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and a reserve force for war purposes of 
over nine hundred thousand more, all equipped with the 
best modern arms and disciplined by the best and most 
experienced military instructors that Europe affords. 
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FINEST NEWSPAPER BUILDING IN THE WORLD, TO BE THE HOME 
OF THE NEW YORK “ TIMES.” 






And previous wars 
have shown that 
there are no finer 
or braver soldiers 
anywhere than the 
Turks. All Moham- 
medans are good sol- 
diers, so far as the 
endurance of peril 
and hardship is con- 
cerned; their re- 
Jigion, and particularly their fatalism, makes them so, 
and the most of them have the physical characteristics 
which go to make able fighters. 

Fear of death is unknown to them, for they are 
quite convinced that their bravery and devotion will be 
rewarded in paradise. At Omdurman 45,000 der- 
vishes charged down from the western slopes of Ker- 
reri with glint of sword and spearheads to face the 
Maxim gunsof the most powerful army Great Britain 
had put into the field in forty years. Should the forces 
under the Sultan’s direct command, re-enforced, as they 
surely would be did occasion demand, by millions of 
their co-religionists in northern Africa and other near- 
by lands, make a united onslaught upon the hated 
“infidel dogs’’ of any European nation, a conflict 
would be precipitated that would involve the destruc- 
tion of a vast number of lives and bring many other 
miseries in its train. 

Another element in the situation, more significant of 
coming peril than any yet mentioned, lies in the fact 
that Mohammedanism is increasing faster, relatively, 
than any other form of faith. It now has a nominal 
membership throughout the world of 176,834,372, of 
which, it is claimed, ten millions have been added in 
the last decade. A competent authority on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Frederick W. Colburn, has recently declared 
that the Moslem faith is gaining by leaps and bounds 
in China, in India, in Thibet, and, above all, in Africa, 
and especially in Negritia, the black belt of the Soudan, 
and southward. The mysteries and incantations which 
make up a formidable part of the more recent mani- 
festations of Islamism have proved immensely attrac- 
tive to the negroes, of whom nobody knows how many 
millions have been converted by the Moslem mission- 
aries in the past two decades. 

Mr. Bourne has also described the rapid rise and 
growth of the Senussi, a fierce and warlike league of 
Moslems, founded some forty years ago, but who have 
recently established colonies in Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, 
and the oases of the Sahara, and are joining to their 
standard thousands of wild and lawless people wherever 
they appear. Their aim, in common with all Moslems, 
is nothing more nor less than the conquest of the 
Christian world and the conversion of its people by 
the sword, or otherwise, to the Moslem faith. While 
this aim will never be accomplished, the spread of this 
religion in Africa and Asia is sufficient to warrant the 
belief that a real and great peril here confronts the 
civilized and Christian nations of the world, and that a 
great conflict is practically certain to ensue in the not 
distant future—if it has not already begun—when 
these antagonistic and irreconcilable forces come into 
collision. 

The trouble may not fairly begin until the coalition 
which has hitherto sufficed to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey, in spite of its unspeakable infamies, shall be 
dissolved by the heat of an indignant and outraged 
sentiment throughout Christendom, and that Power 
be forced out of Europe; or the flame may be 
started somewhere among the fanatical populations of 
the Barbary States, or among the Balkan provinces, 
as now seems probable ; but wherever and whenever 
the explosion comes, death and woe to an appalling 
extent and degree will surely be the result. 
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A Great Journal’s Splendid New Home. 


HE NEW era of growth and prosperity which the 
New York Times is enjoying under its present 
management will find expression in a solid, impressive, 
and enduring form during the next twelvemonth, in 
the erection of a building of truly magnificent and strik- 
ing proportions, to be located on Long Acre Square, or 
the triangle bounded by Broadway, Seventh Avenue, 
Forty-second and Forty-third Streets. Work on the 
structure will begin at once. 

The new home of the Times will be the highest 
newspaper building in the world, and the finest and 
most complete also, from an architectural point of 
view. It will have a total height of 375 feet, being 
exceeded in this particular by only one other structure, 
the Park Row Building, which is 392 feet high. The 
main building will be sixteen stories. All of these, 
except the four upper stories, and including the base- 
ment, will be for rental, with rooms reserved in the 
latter for the press and stereotyping departments, and 
on the ground floor for the business offices. The fif- 
teenth story will be devoted to newspaper business 
also, and the entire story above that will be occupied 
as a composing-room. 

The most impressive feature of the whole building 
will be the tower, rising six stories above the main 

Continued on page 40. 
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THE BREAK IN THE DAM WHICH RELEASED THE HUGE TORRENT. 


GRAPPLING FOR BODIES OF VICTIMS AT THE CULVERT 


UNDER THE PENNSYLVANIA'S TRACKS. 





















































PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FLOOD-SWEPT DISTRICT, SHOWING WRECKAGE NEAR THE PENNSYLVANIA’S EMBANKMENT, ONE-HALF MILE FROM OAKFORD. 


A CLOUDBURST AND FLOOD HORROR IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
DAM OF LAKE AT OAKFORD PARK, NEAR JEANNETTE, BREAKS, CAUSING DEATH OF THIRTY-SIX PERSONS AND LOSS OF $1,500,000. 


Photographs by Robert J. Sample 


See page 80. 
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PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO JOHN BURROUGHS’S LOG CABIN 


WeEsT Park, N. Y., July 13th, 1903. 
T WAS so rarely delightful, and unceremonious 
this entertaining the ruler of our nation and his 
wife at a slab-covered cabin, 
walking there and back un- 
attended, without crowds, 
military or civil display—not 
even a secret-service man! 
And it was so simple and 
natural, so easy and secure 
in its atmosphere of man to 
man and everything at its 
true worth. It is eloquent 
for our democracy. 
**The President will come 
he always does what he 
sets out to do.’’ We looked 
down the Hudson into the 
haze that filled the middle 
distance without seeing the 
yacht that was to bring him. 
JOHN BURROUGHS, ** Still it may be too hot for 
Owner of “Slabsides,” near Mrs, Roosevelt—it’s already 
Poughkeepsie, where President Hast the hour and Roosevelt’s 
a punctual man.’’ My father 
mopped his forehead, the 
heat promising even at this early hour to be almost 
unbearable. A few moments more of watching and 
we see a white yacht draw out of the 

















and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
lately entertained 


By Julian Burroughs 


for an animal’s existence it gets from instinct and 
not from its parents’ teaching. The lower animals, he 
said, get nothing from their parents by teaching; the 
higher, such as the wolf and fox, imitate their parents 
and in a measure are trained by them from hunting 
with them, but even in these rarely intelligent animals 
the young, if left to themselves, would do from in- 
stinct all their parents did, though perhaps not so 
quickly or well. He spoke of his pet badger which was 
already beginning to burrow in his cage simply from 
instinct. Mr. Long had described in the May North 
American an oriole’s nest, which was an elaborate 
scaffold hung from an elm limb with fancifully tied 
strings, the endsof which the birds had knotted to pre- 
vent unraveling. An exact copy of this was shown 
the President. He laughed heartily. 

‘Don’t attempt to argue such an absurd thing. I 
have friends, and good friends, who say the world is 
flat-_I don’t attempt to argue it with them.’’ The 
President went on to say that one must avoid sweeping 
statements—don’t get into the universal negative. 
The cougar is a coward and will not attack man— yet 
there have been cases where he has attacked man. 

‘*T can’t stand the universal-negative man.”’ 

Small wonder from one who is in himself the very 
embodiment of assertion. The ‘‘anti’s’’ and pessi- 
mists and anarchists, all who would pull down and 
destroy, rather than build up and create, are most dis- 


conceal thought—Mr. Roosevelt sees no use in conceal- 
ing thoughts or in having thoughts that need conceal- 
ment. This might be dangerous in one with less sense 
of justice. 

One of the workmen was sitting on the spring-house 
steps. “‘I’m listening to him talk,’’ he said; ‘‘he 
fetches it out with a jerk.’’ The President spoke of 
the wonders of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, and 
how he would have liked to spend days sitting on the 
brink just looking at it. It is hard to imagine his do- 
ing that. 

Soon dinner was ready, my father having prepared 
it almost entirely himself. It was served on a hemlock 
table with birch poles for legs—the pease and celery, 
the onions and potatoes baked inthe ashes, the chickens 
broiled upon the open fire, were eaten with steel and 
tin knives and forks. It was washed down with water 
from the Slabsides spring, flowing from under the 
mountain. Mrs. Roosevelt went into the loft to see 
where her son Ted slept when he spent several days at 
Slabsides a year or two ago. In outward appearances 
she seemed in many ways the exact opposite of the 
President, thinking much rather than talking, looking 
out on the world in which her husband joined in the 
fray. She seemed to enjoy the quiet and loneliness of 
Slabsides. 

‘** People say to me,’’ she said, ‘‘ ‘ How you must 
rest at Oyster Bay!’ I say, ‘Oh, no; there are too 

many people coming all the time.’ ’’ 


’ 





haze of Krum Elbow, heading straight for 
us. Soon she is dropping her-anchor, the 
President waving his hat over the rail 
and shouting, *“* How is Oom John ?’’ 

It was almost two miles to ‘‘ Slab- 
sides,’’ over a low range of mountains. 
This distance the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt walked in the heat and dust, 
listening to the woodthrush, the indigo 
bird, and song sparrows, picking flowers 
and fighting the disrespectful mosquitoes. 
My father led them up the “* short cut,”’ 
on whose steep ascent many men, fa- 
mous in politics as well as literature, 
have gasped for breath. At Slabsides 
we sat on the porch in a cooling breeze, 
the President talking and_ reading. 
Whenever my father had to interrupt 
him to go inside to attend to the fire or 
preparations for dinner he was instantly 
deep in a book, taking up the conversa- 
tion again where it was left off. And 
how he did talk! On every theme he 
was at home, giving his statements a 








Being obliged to leave at two P. M., 
it was soon necessary for the visitors to 
say adieu to Slabsides. Through the 
heat the President walked and talked 
now on natural history, now on politics, 
the post-office scandal, incidents of his 
Western tour, a sketch of some European 
monarch, literary criticism—all with un- 
bounded vigor and clearness. Not a 
chance, through it all, did he let pass for 
an act of courtesy or kindness, or to shake 
hands with a workman or little child, or 
to look at a new book or to take in a de- 
tail of anything. In the moment he was 
in my house he ran over the books on the 
book-shelves and noted every detail of the 
woodwork. From the summer-house we 
looked over on a multi-millionaire’s Ital- 
ian villa. On being told of the European 
furniture there, the chairs and carpets 
and ceilings, hundreds of years old, 
stained with the filth and blood and crime 
of the earlier centuries, he said : 

*“ Why be inferior to the Europeans ? 








touch of reality, having a concrete illus- 
tration always at hand. He was much 
interested in the present controversy 
over the intelligence of animals and 
their teaching their young, called the ‘*School of the 
Woods,’’ an attack on which my father made in his 
**Real and Sham Natural History,’’ in the March 
Atlantic. 

The President held, with many facts and incidents 
gathered from his long and varied outdvor experiences, 
with my father in saying that all the things necessary 


INTERIOR OF “ SLABSIDES,” JOHN BURROUGHS’S LOG CABIN, IN WHICH A CAMP DINNER WAS 
RECENTLY ENJOYED BY PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT.— Burroughs. 


tasteful to our President. To strengthen, to enlarge, 
to strike out in new lines, to make honest and worthy 
what we have, to be constantly accomplishing some- 
thing definite, seems to characterize the man. His very 
frankness and outspokenness come from it and are 
good in one of such unwavering and deliberate impar- 
tiality and justice. Talleyrand said language was to 


A thing that is simply a copy of something 
else somewhere is seldom worth looking 
at—why couldn’t he have built some- 
thing American, and so been equal in 
intelligence to the European, and set a good ex- 
ample ?’’ 

The people of West Park had gathered at the land- 
ing —with them all the President shook hands. With 
what natural dignity and simplicity he wears his office ! 
A brief moment, a cheer, and again the President is 
waving his hat over the rail, ‘* Good-bye, Oom John! ”’ 





A Deadly Deluge in Pennsylvania. 


HE PRESENT summer has been marked by a 
number of disastrous floods caused by cloud- 
bursts. In the South and in the West these have 
been on a large scale, and recently one occurred in 
Pennsylvania which was a reminder, in miniature, of 
the fearful Johnstown flood of many years ago in that 
State. Some eight hundred persons had gathered on 
a Sunday at Oakford Park, a summer resort near 
Jeannette, Penn., when a cloudburst took place, sud- 
denly swelling the waters of Oakford Lake, an ar- 
tificial reservoir, and putting such a strain upon its 
ancient and weakened dam that the latter gave way, 
letting out the entire contents of the lake with a rush. 
A tremendous wall of water twenty feet high swept 
down the narrow valley for several miles, carrying 
everything before it. Oakford Park was in the direct 
path of the torrent, and it and the little town below it 
suffered severely. Hundreds of buildings were carried 
away, and hundreds of other structures were flooded 
and wrecked. At least forty persons perished in the 
flood, and many others had narrow escapes. The 
scenes during the deluge were thrilling and heartrend- 
ing. The whole valley along the course of the flood 
was strewn with débris. When the waters had sub- 
sided crowds of men hastened to search the wreckage 
for the bodies of the victims. The total loss on prop- 
erty is estimated at $1,500,000, of which at least 
$500,000 falls on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
whose tracks in that section were badly damaged. 
© © 


A Great Journal’s Splendid New Home. 


Continued from page 78. 

building, with a base covering about one-half of the 
whole site. This tower will bear a striking resem- 
blance, it is said, to the famous and historic campanile 
of Florence. The whole tower will be given up to 
editorial offices. 

The shape of the new building being trapezoidal, 
the plan has involved many perplexing architectural 


problems, all of which have been solved by the design- 
ers, Messrs. Ejidlitz & McKenzie, with success and 
satisfaction. The basement will be, in fact, a whole 
building of itself. It will have a depth of fifty-five 
feet, with three complete stories under ground, so that 
with these stories included the building will be actually 
higher than any other. The building will stand astride 
the underground rapid-transit railway and will have a 
subway station of its own in the basement. This will 
make it possible for the. Times, at the early morning 
hour when the newspapers are printed, to put the 
printed copies of its paper aboard cars standing within 
a few feet of its presses for delivery to all parts of 
the city and to all railroad stations. It will also be 
within.a few blocks of the Manhattan terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel and its great depot, and 
the same distance away from the new and enlarged 
Grand Central station, and near the New York end of 
the new East River tunnel, all of which give the loca- 
tion chosen for the Times building a business advan- 
tage of immeasurable value. It is expected that the 
main building will be ready for occupancy early in 
April, 1904. 


Senators To Be Elected by the People. 


HE MOVEMENT in favor of the popular election 
of United States Senators is gaining such momen- 
tum that the day cannot be far distant when the neces- 
sary amendment will be made to the Federal Constitu- 
tion providing for this new and better system. Re- 
cently the Wisconsin Senate has joined in the demand, 
and other States in which one or both houses have 
taken similar action are Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, 
Delaware, and Washington. When two-thirds of the 
States have acted Congress will be compelled to call a 
convention for the purpose of drafting such an amend- 
ment ; but doubtless before the agitation has gone so 
far the Senate will yield to the demand which the 
House has already twice recognized, and permit the 
direct submission of the amendment to the several 
States. 


Fire-swept Manila—-Thou- 
sands Left Homeless. 


MANILA, May 30th, 1903. 

HE FIERCEST fire since the great conflagration 

of February 22d, 1899, swept the district of 
‘*Trozo’’ in Manila on the 20th of May, and within 
two hours over fifteen thousand people wére rendered 
homeless and more than three thousand homes had 
been consumed by the flames. At one time during the 
conflagration the entire city of Manila was in danger 
of being destroyed. The changing of the wind was 
all that kept the flames from sweeping back to the 
Escolta and the more thickly populated districts of 
Binaudo and Tondo. 

Within ten minutes after the alarm was turned in 
the smoke from the nipa houses was rolling toward 
the sky in massive folds, and sheets of flame then 
shot heavenward. Thousands of huts were burned, 
while the poor women and children, who had lived in 
them for years, stood huddled together at a distance 
watching the flames run over the dry rafters of their 
homes, roaring and crackling, and marring the beauti- 
ful sunlit landscape with great blotches of red for 
miles along the outskirts of the city. As night ad- 
vanced the burning district made a grand spectacle. 
Natives struggled and fought to get their household 
goods away. The roads leading toward the country 
were choked with the effects of the tenants. Cut off 
by the flames from reaching the interior of the city, 
except by a roundabout route, the natives were forced 
into the rice paddies. Horses were left to the mercy 
of the flames, and as the fire gained headway thou- 
sands of natives dropped their wordly goods and ran for 
their lives. 

It is estimated that three million dollars’ (gold) 
worth of property was destroyed within three hours 
after the fire started. The city’s pail system buildings 
were burned, including ten thousand wooden buckets. 
It is estimated that the loss on the pail system depot 
and the surrounding buildings was $200,000. 
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MANILA IN FLAMES—-THE TREMENDOUS 
CONFLAGRATION IN PROGRESS, 
SWEEPING ALL BEFORE IT. 

































ONLY BUILDING IN THE BURNED SECTION 
| WHICH WAS NOT DESTKOYED. 








HOMELESS NATIVFS. WHO 
SAVED BUT LITTLE Fit M TH! 
FIRE, CAMPING OUT IN PRIMITIVE STYLE 




















f RUINS OF CITY PAIL DE- 


PARTMENT BU LDINGS 
HOOPS OF 10 OUU BURNED 
WOODEN BU: KETS IN 
A HEAP. 
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THE EXTENSIVE FIRE-SWEPT DISTRICT—-A SCENE OF RUIN AND DESOLATION. 


ENTIRE CITY OF MANILA M*®NACFD BY A TERRIBLE FIPE. 
FLAMES DESTROY 3,000 HOUSES, HOMES OF 15,000 PEOPLE, IN TWO HOURS WITH A LOSS OF $3,000,000. 


Photographs by ¢, B, Perkins. See page 80. 
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HEN YOU think of the work of an ocean liner 
your mind turns at once to the great ship plow- 
ing the waste of waters, the captain on the bridge car- 
rying with him the responsibility for thousands of lives, 
the other officers at their various stations, the stew- 
ards attending to the wants of the passengers, the 
stokers and trimmers sweating at their toil below. 
But the fastest steamers, in the busiest seasons, spend 
only half the time at sea, for the other half they are 
in port. The work of navigation is only half the work 
of the Atlantic flyer ; a crew that is’ just as impor- 
tant to any great steamship as the one that operates 
her on her voyages is the crew that never sails. 

Each of the six companies composing the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company maintains in 
both its American and European ports what is prac- 
tically a complete crew—in fact, a crew larger than 
any one of its vessels carries on her voyages —that 
never goes to sea. In the case of one of these com- 
panies—the American line, which has its headquarters 
in New York and sails its vessels under the United 
States flag--this crew has complete charge of the 
ships while they are at New York. With the other 
companies, whose ships are of foreign registry, the 
same thing is true when they are in their various 
European ports. 

The captain’s authority over an ocean liner, and 
equally, of course, his responsibility for her, extends 
only over the time when she is crossing the sea. Prac- 
tically the responsibility ceases when she approaches 
land on either side, for the pilot assumes charge of 
her navigation as soon as he comes aboard. When 
the ship arrives at her pier, or as soon, to be exact, as 
she is within hailing distance, the captain is no longer 
in control. She is then under the authority of the 
marine superintendent, who is in command of the 
piers and tugs and harbor-front equipment of the line, 
and who takes charge of the docking of all vessels. 

To bring a giant liner to rest at her pier is a deli- 
cate operation. The flow of the tide, the headway im- 
parted by her engines before they stop, the depth of 
the water, must all be taken into consideration, for the 
quarters are narrow, and if she were to ram the pier 
it would mean a bad smash-up. But with the skill of 
long experience the superintendent, by voice and hand, 
controls the great vessel perfectly, and with tugs help- 
ing her and cables drawing her she glides into her 
resting-place as quietly and easily as a tired child 
slips between the covers at night. 

Practically, from the moment when the liner is made 
fast she is turned over to the crew that never sails. 
Her officers remain on duty, and their work is as ar- 
duous and almost as incessant in port as at sea. But 
the law requires that the crew of each vessel shall be 
paid off and discharged at the end of every voyage. 
In the case of the liner they are again signed im- 
mediately, but during the period while the vessel lies 
in port they are not officially connected with her, and 
the work which naturally would fall to their lot is per- 
formed by the port crew. 

The moment the gang plank has been run out the 
ship changes masters again, and passes into the hands 
of the dock superintendent. This official has under 
him the largest division of the port crew, and he is 
charged with the important duty of discharging and 
stowing cargo. To those who see only the surface this 
seems a prosaic task indeed, but as a matter of fact 
it requires a degree of technical skill which outsiders 
would never suspect. 

Before the ship is in her dock the superintendent 
marshals his forces and has them in waiting for the 
attack. One can see them on any morning when a 
vessel is expected, lined up along West Street sturdy 
longshoremen and coal-heavers, Irishmen, Swedes, 
and Germans, each in a flannel shirt, each girded with 
a leather belt, and each armed with his badge of trade, 
the universal bill-hook. 

As soon as the ship is in and the passengers dis- 
posed of, the boss stevedore appears at the gateway 
and blows his whistle. Instantly there is a rush, and 
in less time than is required for the telling 200 men 
are swarming up the ship’s side, removing the hatches, 
fitting up booms for lifting the cargo from the hold, 
and spreading the rope nets that are placed to catch 
any packages that may fall while being swung ashore. 

The work moves with a rush. The men take their 
stations at the different falls ; each gang of half a 
dozen under the direction of a foreman; some in the 
hold, some on the dock, and some operating the hoists 
and lines. They work systematically and rapidly, the 
foreman directing, urging, swearing, and lending a live- 
ly hand to encourage greater speed, while the grizzled 
boss stevedore has a watchful eye on every part of the 
work, and keeps it running smoothly. 

Some idea of the speed with which the operation of 
discharging cargo moves may be gained from a recent 
report, the case of the American liner New York. In 
twenty-one working hours, after her hatches were 
opened, 3,467 tons of cargo were unloaded and shipped, 
at the rate of 165 tons an hour. During the same 
time the coal-gang placed in the bunkers 2,410 tons 
of coal. These figures do not take into consideration 
the handling of 907 sacks of mail or the luggage of 


over 600 passengers, probably 1,500 pieces. In the 
old days, when everything was moved by hand through 
one or two hatches, this amount of work could not have 
been accomplished in less than a week. Now, labor- 
saving machinery plays an important part, although 
the brawny arms of the longshoremen are still the 
chief reliance. 

The working of cargo is sometimes classed as un- 
skilled labor, but this is a mistake. As Jennings, the 
veteran who for twenty years has been the presiding 
genius among the cargo-workers of the Red Star Line, 
expresses it, ‘‘There’s a lot more in loading a vessel 
right than can be seen from the first-cabin quarters.’’ 

‘*In the first place,’’ explains Jennings, ‘‘ you must 
conform to the rules and regulations of the ports of 
the world, or else the port-warden won’t pass you, and 
then the company loses.’’ (Jennings’s ten articles of 
faith are all made up of the all-important fact that the 
company must not lose.) ‘‘ These rules are different 
for different ports, but the main one is that you must 
put wet and grease below dry ; you must allow space 
above the ceiling of the false bottom for bilge ; you 
must put heavy cargo below light, and you must pack 
it all in so it won’t shift in rough weather. 

‘*Then, too, you must know the trim of your ship. 
Some vessels require weight forward and some require 
it aft, and if you don’t know just the lines and trim of 
the ship, of course you can’t make her ride even and 
easy. But the rule is always to put the weight in the 
body of the ship. Still it must be distributed or else 
she is liable to be ‘hogged.’ So you see there is more 
to it than you might suppose.”’ 

There are specialists in this field, too. It is not 
always easy to find men who can stow cargo skillfully. 
The men of the coal-gang would be useless in the hold, 
and the cargo-worker would make heavy and awkward 
labor of loading coal. There is pride of workmanship, 
too, for the men of different gangs will often race to 
see which shall be first in emptying a hold or which 
shall stow the greatest amount of cargo in the shortest 
time. 

The work of filling the bunkers goes on simultane- 
ously with the discharging and loading of cargo. The 
coal-gang is another detachment of the crew of work- 
ers that performs all its duties in port. The fireman 
who spends all his time at sea in feeding fuel to the 
insatiable furnaces would never think of lifting a 
shovel between voyages. The coal is brought along- 
side in barges, is placed on board and stowed in the 
bunkers by men who work under the direction of the 
dock superintendent. As it requires from 2,000 to 
3,000 tons of coal to supply the liner for her voyage, 
this work alone keeps from 125 to 150 men busy dur- 
ing her stay in port. 

While the three hundred cargo-workers are busy in 
emptying and refilling the holds, and the coal-gang is 
replenishing the bunkers, another detachment of the 
crew that never sails has taken possession of the en- 
gine-rooms, and is busy there. The superintendent 
engineer has usually from 150 to 200 men in his de- 
partment, and these are all occupied while the liner is 
in port in overhauling her working parts and putting 
them in shape for her next tussle with the waves. 

As soon as the vessel is at rest her fires are drawn. 
When the grates and boilers are cool the ashes are 
raked out. The cleaners, each with a torch, heavy 
brushes, and a chisel-like tool, crawl inside and scrape 
the bars clean; others remove the scale from the 
boiler-pipes, and others unscrew the cover-plates and 
examine the cylinder heads. Every bit of the engine- 
room is carefully gone over and cleaned of dirt and 
ashes and grease. Certain portions of the machinery 
are taken apart and examined at the end of each 
voyage. Any part that is working unsatisfactorily 
is carefully overhauled and refitted, and everything 
broken is repaired or replaced by a new piece in 
the repair-shop maintained on shore by the com- 
pany. A hundred and twenty cleaners, thirty ma- 
chinists, plumbers, pipe-fitters, and others of various 
trades, and a dozen or more carpenters are constantly 
employed on a big liner while she lies in port. 

In the passenger quarters the soiled linen, from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 pieces, at the end of each voyage is 
sorted out and sent to the company’s laundry. The 
cushions and mattresses are carefully cleaned. Half a 
dozen seamstresses are busily sewing and mending. 
On the decks the woodwork is scrubbed, the bright 
work is polished, and a few hundred gallons of paint 
are applied to such parts of the sides or rails as can 
be considered by any stretch of imagination to require 
it. Under the direction of the marine superintendent 
the deck stores are put in perfect condition, and the 
ropes, spars, cables, and deck machinery are all care- 
fully overhauled. From twenty to thirty men are con- 
stantly busy at deck work while the liner lies at her 
pier. 

Meanwhile the port steward, who is in command of 
another field of the liner’s port activities, is busy pre- 
paring for the hundreds of passengers who will flock 
to the ship on next sailing day and providing for their 
comfort during the voyage. His task is to provision 
the ship, and if you ask him he will tell you that it is 
no easy matter to calculate with anything approaching 
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exactness the amount of supplies that will be needed to 
feed the passengers of a big liner. There are many 
factors that must be taken into account. 

Primarily, of course, the number of passengers gov- 
erns the amount of provisions, but the season, the 
weather, and the amount consumed on previous voy- 
ages all have their influence in determining the extent 
of the purchases. When these amounts have been es- 
timated and the requisition sheet for the voyage is 
made out, the port steward, or one of his assistants, 
proceeds to the task of marketing for his big family, 
and his purchases run something like this: Twenty- 
five to forty thousand pounds of fresh meat, 600 chick- 
ens and ducks, 4,000 to 6,000 pounds of ham and ba- 
con, 3,900 pounds of fresh fish, 2,000 quarts of milk 
and cream, 5,000 pounds of butter, 1,500 quarts of ice- 
cream, 150 to 200 barrels of flour, three tons of sugar, 
and other things in proportion. These, mind you, are 
the supplies for a single voyage. They must be so 
proportioned as to give the passengers all they want of 
whatever they want, and one of the most difficult tasks 
of the port steward is to serve a proper variety so that 
the passengers will be able to obtain anything that 
they could have on land. Time was when the sea voy- 
ager took what food was offered him and made no com- 
ments, but the companies have educated him in the 
school of luxury to a point where he is far more fas- 
tidious and exacting on shipboard than he would think 
of being at a hotel or in his own home. 

A nice judgment is demanded by another considera- 
tion. Waste and consequent loss are involved in ship- 
ping more of perishable provisions than is necessary 
for the voyage. The company understands, however, 
that it is better to err on this side and to lose money 
by it than it is to make a mistake in the opposite 
direction. 

A large over-stock of non-perishable provisions must 
be carried to provide against famine, should the trip 
be unexpectedly extended through storms or accidents. 
Nothing is more certain than that the voyage of any 
one of the big Atlantic liners will end in six, seven, or 
nine days, as the case may be, from the time of leaving 
port, but each one carries a supply of provisions suffi- 
cient to keep her passengers in comfort for four times 
this period. 

As sailing day approaches, these various activities 
result in putting the vessel in perfect readiness for her 
voyage. The cargo is stowed away in the hold, the 
provisions are packed in the storerooms, the bunkers 
are filled, the engines and boilers are in perfect condi- 
tion, the decks and state-rooms are as bright and fresh 
as new, and everything that can possibly be needed for 
the voyage is placed aboard in shipshape order. Last 
of all come the passengers, the luggage, and the 
mails. 

When the actual hour of departure arrives the last 
of the port crew is called ashore and the vessel’s reg- 
ular complement is again in charge. With the final 
casting off of the gang plank the ship passes out of the 
hands of the dock superintendent. The marine super- 
intendent is already on the pier, and with flagmen at 
each end of the long dock and signal boys at each end 
of the main deck, with puffing tugs and shouting as- 
sistants, he directs the removal of the vessel from her 
berth. As soon as she is clear and her bow is headed 
down the harbor she passes again into the hands of 
captain and pilot ; her sea crew is henceforth responsi- 
ble and her other crew——the crew that never sails 
turns its attention to performing the same round of 
duties for the next ship of the line that comes to port. 
There is little show or glory in their work, but it is all- 
important to the ship and to the comfort and safety of 
her passengers. 

The cost of loading and unloading a big liner, of 
provisioning her, of making necessary repairs, and gen- 
erally equipping her for each voyage, is not less than 
$10,000. This represents the work of the crew that 
does not sail. In the case of any of the large constit- 
uent companies in the International Mercantile Marine 
Company the expenditures on this score will amount to 
a million dollars a year. 


Portugal’s Royal Sportsman. 


WHILE THE field in which Don Carlos, the King of 

Portugal, is able to exploit his gifts and powers 
is necessarily much more restricted than that of most 
other European rulers, he is apparently determined to 
make the most of the few opportunities for fame open 
to him. He has trained himself in rifle-shooting, for 
example, until he has become a true expert, and he is 
said to be one of the few men who can hit a driven 
bird with a rifle. One of his favorite pursuits is wild- 
fowl shooting, a sport that may be obtained under most 
favorable conditions on the Tagus. The river is free 
from punt-guns. Shooting is comparatively a modern 
pastime in Portugal, and the large flocks of birds to be 
met among the marshes and shallows make truly royal 
sport. In order to pursue the birds with greater ease 
and comfort, Don Carlos has just purchased a small, 
shallow-draught steam-yacht, that will take him into 
the least accessible haunts of the birds. 
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GANGS OF LONGSHOREMEN IN WEST STREET, 
NEW YORK, AWAITING THE ARRIVAL 
OF AN OCEAN LINER. 





COALING A GREAT TRANSATLANTIC STEAMER 
FROM BARGES LAID ALONGSIDE, 
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CLEANING THE ENGINES OF THE RED STAR LINER “ FINLAND,” 
FAR DOWN IN THE HULL. 
SMALL ARMY OF LONGSHOKEMEN READY TO BE- 
GIN UNLOADING OF LINER-— BOSS 
STEVEDORE AT LEFT. 
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MEN WITH BRUSHES AND TOOLS CLEANING THE “ FINLAND'S” FIRE- y > REMOVING THOUSANDS OF TONS OF CARGO FROM THE HOLD OF 
_ “6 ” 
GRATES—ONE CLEANER CRAWLING OUT FROM BOILER. 2. K THE FINLAND. 





























PAINTING THE BROAD SIDE OF A LINER. STEAMER “ PHILADELPHIA” LEAVING HER PIER FOR A VOYAGE ACROSS THE SEA. 


ACTIVITY ON AN OCEAN LINER IN PORT. 
REGULAR CREW GOES ASHORE, AND CREWS WHO NEVER SAIL UNLOAD AND LOAD AND OVERHAUL THE VESSEL. 


Photographs by Earl Mayo. See opposite page. 
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BIGGEST PAWNSHOP IN THE WORLD 


By Tom Thorne 














THINK OF a pawn- 
shop with so many 
customers that some- 
times in the morning two policemen are needed to 
keep the visitors in order; a pawnshop that minis- 
ters to the urgent wants of 800 men and women 
every day, loaning in three months, between January 
Ist, 1903, and April lst, more than a million dollars to 
people who are among the poorest in the United 
States, and you have an idea of what is said to be the 
biggest single pawnshop in the whole world. This re- 
markable institution is on the East Side of New York 
City, in the district called the Ghetto. In sums rang- 
ing from a few cents to several thousand dollars, this 
shop loaned to its customers last year three and a half 
million dollars. The amount of loans this year will 
probably reach five million dollars, as the business is 
growing very rapidly. And this remarkable enter- 
prise was started as a charity. It is one of the four 
branches of the Provident Loan Society of New York. 
The society lends money on personal property at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum for the first two weeks 
that the money is used; the rate of interest after that 
being twelve per cent. per annum. The regular pawn- 
brokers usually want three times this rate. As secu- 
rity the society takes any form of property that has 
value—jewelry, clothing, or anything else that can be 
handled conveniently. It has four shops where prop- 
erty may be pawned. Its business in loans and re- 
demptions last year was eleven million dollars, and 
this year the volume of it will probably be fifty per 
cent. greater. Already this public pawnshop, as it 
might be called, has driven many of the regular pawn- 
brokers out of business, threatening to become a 
monopoly. By far the largest of the four branches is 
that in the Jewish tenement district of the metropolis. 
That the biggest pawnshop in the world should be in 
the heart of one of the poorest districts in the world, 
and in the midst of a people distinguished as a race for 
their thrift, is an odd and apparently a contradictory 
state of facts. But the very thrift of the people is 
responsible for the great volume of the pawnshop’s 
trade. The industrious folks of the Ghetto use this 
institution as a bank. And this discloses some very 
interesting commercial customs of the East Side. 

The Jewish push-cart peddler, or keeper of a tiny, 
dark, basement store, saves his pennies assiduously. 
When he has accumulated a few dollars he usually buys 
jewelry with it-—a ring, a diamond, a watch, or chain ; 
because in this form the money can be easily hidden when 
not being worn bythe peddler’s wife or daughter. A 
diamond is the favorite form of investment. It never 
loses value, but can always be converted into cash. 
When the East Side peddler requires currency for his 
business, when he wants to invest in a new stock of 
goods, or enlarge his establishment, he takes his dia- 
mond to the pawnshop, gets cash for it, paying for 
the money at the rate of six percent. per annum. At 
the end of the week or two weeks he redeems the dia- 
mond. Thus, if he should get a hundred dollars on his 
gem, the use of the money for a week would cost him 
only twelve cents. During that week the push-cart 
merchant would make much more than that with his 
one hundred dollars. 

Monday is the day of heaviest business at the pawn- 
shop, because it is the beginning of the business week. 
The merchants of the East Side need their capital in a 
form that can be used. This class of customers com- 
prises the large majority of those who borrow money 
from this big pawnshop of the Ghetto. On Monday 





_ they form a crowd in the street, sometimes blocking 


the sidewalk in front of the bank, waiting for the 
doors to open. At nine o’clock the employés arrive 
and the crowd rushes in. They have formed a line on 
the sidewalk, which they hold after they are within 
the lobby of the pawnshop ; and a guard in gray uni- 
form and cap keeps order, pushing to right and left 
the people who are thick about him, calling repeatedly 
in a loud voice for quiet. 

**T am here to keep order,’’ says the guard, ‘‘ and 
I’m goin’ to do it.”’ 

And this is a regular condition in this pawnshop. 
Men and women both are in the crowd, all of them 
eager, jostling each other, and jealously guarding their 
places in the line. And little children are in abun- 
dance, too, but led by the hand or carried in the arms 
of parents. No one under twenty-one years of age is 
permitted to pawn property at these shops. <A youth 
with a lady’s watch and chain in his hand presented 
himself at the window under the sign ‘“‘ pledges.’’ 

**How old are you ?’’ askec the man behind the 
little brass bars. 

“* Sixteen,’’ replied the boy. 

““Come back when you’re twenty-one,’’ said the 
man ; and then he commented, aside, ‘*‘ His mother 
may have sent him here with that watch, or he may 
have come on his own hook. I don’t know.”’ 

Those who visit the pawnshop to obtain money go 
first, as this young man did, to one of the four windows 
marked “'pledges.’’ They slin their watches or dia- 
monds, or whatever thev mav have to pawn, under the 
brass grating. Then thev look verv eagerly at the 
man inside. The eager face in the Ghetto pawnshop 
is nearly always Jewish. The loan clerk inside, who 
must needs be an expert and a man of long pawnshop 


experience—for many a “‘ sell’’ is attempted on him— 
asks at once, 

** How much ?’’ 

The reply sounds like this : ‘‘ Viersig dollar.’’ 

If the article pawned is more valuable than the 
forty dollars demanded, then the clerk hands a slip of 
paper to the applicant, telling him to write his name 
and address. Frequently the borrower can’t do this. 
The clerk gets the name and writes it himself. 

** Wo wohnen sie ?’’ (Where do you live ?), he asks. 

‘** Eldridge Street, vun hoondred ninety-fife,’’ re- 
plies the other. And the applicant fora loan must tell 
his occupation, too. He is then given a ticket, which 
is an order on the cashier of the shop for the money 
for which the borrower has asked. And before the 
cashier’s window is another long line. In the after- 
noon there are fewer customers, and at five o’clock 
the pawnshop closes. 

At Forty-second Street, not far from Broadway, 
where the society has another shop, is a scene entirely 
different. There is never a crowd here. Not far 
away is the Rialto. Fifth Avenue is only a little more 
than a block distant. Women and men may enter this 
pawnshop through separate doors. The door for men 
opens and a gentleman with long hair, wide-rim hat 
pulled on at a heroic angle, and a slender little cane 
in his hand creepsin. He presents a gun-metal watch 
and says, as though he had been there before, 

**T wo dollars.”’ 

An order for the money is at once written out, and 
from the cashier in the farther ‘end of the room the 
heroic man gets two one-dollar bills and walks out, 
cane in hand. 

** From the Rialto,’’ says the clerk. 

But this pawnshop has many customers who are 
never seen by those who conduct the business. In the 
vault of the shop are several pieces of jewelry of im- 
mense value. On two of these alone the shop loaned 
$10,000, but the owner of these magnificent things did 
not take them to the pawnbroker in person. The 
jewelry was presented by a jeweler who, it is sup- 
posed, acted merely as an agent for the owner, said 
to be a woman of wealth. This transaction was an 
echo of the Wall Street depression. The owner of the 
jewels was speculating, it seems, in stocks, a custom 
quite popular, we are told, among wealthy and excite- 
ment-loving feminine New Yorkers. As stocks con- 
tinued to shrink there was a constant demand on the 
lady of the jewels to keepup her margins. Her ready 
cash exhausted, she was obliged to pawn her pearls 
and diamonds — and all this, perhaps, without the 
knowledge of her husband. Instead of going to a 
pawnshop in person, however, this lady in distress took 
her gems to the jeweler of whom she had bought 
them, asking him to raise the money for her. And so 
the costly gems found their way into the pawnshop 
vaults. 

The Provident Loan Society’s shop on Forty-sec- 
ond Street is used, moreover, as a storage place for 
furs and sealskin coats. Money can be borrowed on 
such articles for a whole summer, the interest being 
less than the cost of storage at the furriers’. To store 
a sealskin coat at a good furrier shop would cost about 
$8. The pawn-shop takes the coat, loans a hundred 
or two on it, and charges about half a dollar. The 
owner of the coat has the advantage not only of hav- 
ing the coat stored cheaply but the use of the money 
besides ; although it is not always profitable for some 
folks to have their money too convenient. 

Articles from out of town, from various parts of 
the East, are shipped to the charity pawnshop by ex- 
press, and the money for which these are pawned is 
sent by the shop through the express company to the 
borrower. And this ‘‘ mail-order’’ pawnbroking is 
increasing continually. By paying the interest regular- 
ly every month, the borrower may keep an article in 
the pawnshop indefinitely. In the headquarters of the 
society, on Fourth Avenue, New York, stands a tall 
grandfather’s clock which has been in pawn for several 
years. But when a pledge has been neglected for a 
year and four months, when the owner has not called 
for it or been heard from within that time, then the 
article is sold at auction by the society. If an amount 
greater than the sum loaned on the article and the in- 
terest due is obtained at the auction sale, the former 
owner is notified that there is a balance to his credit 
at the pawnshop ; and when he calls he may get it. 
In some instances this balance is not more than a cent 
or two. The auction sales are held periodically at 
some public auction-rooms, and then a variety of 
things, but principally jewelry, are disposed of. But 
these unredeemed goods, as they are called, amount 
to only about one per cent. of all the property pawned 
in the shops of this busy institution. 

The low rate of interest ; the three days of grace to 
the borrower at the expiration of each month ; the 
fact that the institution is conducted as a charity 
these contribute to its growth and popularity. Regular 
pawnbrokers cannot afford to lend money at rates of 
interest as low as the societv’s rate. For the pawn- 
broker runs money risks. Thieves and swindlers im- 
pose upon him when they can. For instance, a watch- 
chain, having a ten-dollar gold piece for a charm, was 
brought into the big Ghetto pawnshon one morning. 
The chain, to all appearances, was solid gold, but the 





loan clerk was doubt- 
ful. He picked upa 
fine file and _ filed 
into one of the links a little way, and then poured 
on adrop of nitric acid. The acid turned to a greenish 
hue, and the clerk at once pronounced the jewelry 
bad; he couldn’t explain why, but the green color of 
the acid showed it, he said. And the ten-dollar gold 
piece charm excited his suspcions, too. It seemed 
light to him; he looked at it a moment very closely 
with his glass in his eye, and discovered that one side 
of the coin had been cut off, the gold within scooped 
out, and the side carefully replaced, so that the ten- 
dollar coin was hollow. Attempts are made constantly 
to pawn bogus jewelry of all sorts. The names or 
trade-marks of standard watch-case manufacturers 
are frequently imitated on the cases of watches of 
poor quality, and the pawnbroker must be a very close 
observer to detect a fraud like this. 

The Provident Loan Society of New York is a 
profit-paying institution. The fund to begin its loan- 
ing business was obtained by the sale of what are 
called certificates of contribution. There are $500,000 
worth of these certificates held by wealthy New York- 
ers prominent in charitable work, and a dividend of six 
per cent. is paid every year on these certificates. 
Aside from this, there is a goodly surplus which the 
society will be obliged to invest in further charities. 

Although New York is said to have the largest 
single pawnbrokers’ shop, the government of France 
is probably the heaviest pawnbroker in the world. 
Under the d rection of the government is an organiza- 
tion called, I am told, the Mont de piété, which has 
twenty-five shops, where articles of all sorts may be 
pawned. These shops lend money on things which 
could not be received in the New York shops. The 
French government pawnbroker lends a lot of money 
on automobiles, for instance. 

* a 


A New Treatment of Hay-fever. 


NEW HOPE seems to be opened for the victims of 
hay-fever by recent researches, of which an ac- 
count is given in the British Medical Journal. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar, director of the hygienic institute at 
Hamburg, claims to have isolated from the pollen of 
certain grasses, a toxin, the application of which to 
the eyes and nostrils of persons predisposed to hay- 
fever produces almost immediately the characteristic 
symptoms of the affection. It is noteworthy that, 
while the toxic substance has been obtained from the 
pollen of twenty-one different kinds of grasses, none 
has so far been isolated from the pollen of roses and 
other flowering plants, which many persons have been 
taught by experience to look upon as the source of 
their suffering. With the bane Professor Dunbar 
claims to have discovered the antidote. By passing 
the pollen of rye, maize, and other grasses through 
the circulation of horses and other animals, he has ob- 
tained an antitoxic serum which, when applied to the 
eyes and nostrils of persons in whom the symptoms of 
hay-fever have been produced by the toxic substance, 
almost at once neutralizes its effect. 

With the object of having his results experimentally 
tested in this country, Professor Dunbar sent a supply 
of toxin and antitoxin to Sir Felix Semon, who made a 
series of experiments which seem to establish a prima 








facie case in favor of Professor Dunbar’s claims. A 


condition presenting the objective and subjective char- 
acteristics of hay-fever was unquestionably produced 
in several persons predisposed to that affection by the 
injection of the toxin, and almost immediately relieved 
by the injection of antitoxin. The symptoms were in- 
deed of a mild type, but the dose of toxin used was 
very small. It remains to be seen whether an attack 
of genuine hay-fever can be controlled by the serum, 
and whether a more powerful antitoxin will be required. 
The question, in fact, is at present in the laboratory 
stage. The method has not yet been submitted to the 
test of a hay-fever season. But in view of the failure 
of other modes of treatment, it is certainly worth 
a trial. 
a a 


Summer Arusements in New York. 


HE closing of the leading theatres of New York 
indicates the approach of the warm season when 
pleasure-seekers must find recreation in the amuse- 
ment line largely at the vaudeville houses like Keith’s 
and Proctor’s, the roof-gardens, and those venture- 
some theatres whose attractions can stand the depress- 
ing influences of heated waves. One recourse during 
the hottest days is always open to the visitor, and that 
is a trip to Manhattan Beach, where Pain’s Fireworks 
san be seen in arevival of the ‘* Last Days of Pompeii.’’ 
This magnificent pyrotechnical exposition, which at- 
tracted so much attention in 1899, has been revived by 
Mr. Pain on a grander scale than ever before, and is 
the rst notable display of the kind the world has ever 

seen, 

* a 


HEALTH means strength; Abbott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, means health. At druggists’ and 
grocers’. 
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MORNING CROWD OF CUSTOMERS IN THE WORLD’S BUSIEST 
PAWNSHOP, IN NEW YORK’S GHETTO. 











EXPERT LOAN CLERKS WHO DETER- 
MINE THE AMOUNT TO BE LOANED 
ON ARTICLES PRESENTED. 


BEHIND THE COUNTER AT THE PAWNSHOP, 
WHERE WEALTHY WOMEN SPECULATORS 
RAISE MONEY ON THEIR JEWELS. 
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EAGERNESS OF THE BIDDERS TO EXAMINE THE ARTICLES AS INTERIOR OF THE PAWNSHOP VAULT, WHERE AUCTION SALE OF UNREDEEMED GOODS—-PROSPECTIVE BUYER 
THEY ARE PRESENTED FOR SALE. MANY PRECIOUS GEMS ARE KEPT. EXAMINING A WATCH. 


MILLIONS LOANED BY THE WORLD’S BIGGEST PAWNSHOP. 
RUSH OF THE IMPECUNIOUS TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF A UNIQUE NEW YORK CHARITY. 


Photographs by A. B. Phelan. See opposite page. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By La Salle A. Maynard 





GEORGE 8. WASSON, 
Author of ‘‘Cap’n Simeon’s Store.” 


A MILE WITH ME. 


By Henry van Dyke. 
WHO will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 
And who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 
With such a comrade, such a friend, 
I fain would walk till journey’s end, 
Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 
And then ?7—Farewell, we shall meet again ! 

-From The Outlook. 
rs 


[t IS NO longer a case of little Moses floating among 
the reeds, but of the foundling raised up, crowned, 
and garlanded, when we read of the new two-volumed 
edition of William Edward Hartpole Lecky’s work 
on ‘‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland’’ (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). With all the attractions of mod- 
ern print and binding, it reappears enlarged, revised 
yes, almost to re-writing —and furnished with a preface 
by the author, who of late years has been member of 
Parliament and of the Privy Council, but who in this 
year of grace, 1903, retires for scholarly ease. In 
1861, as a little single volume launched on the sea of 
time, the book was a total failure. Two reasons are 
assigned for this. It was the midnight of public opin- 
ion on Irish history and the daybreak had not come. 
The new preface says: ‘‘Scarcely anything of real 
value had recently appeared, and my own little book 
showed only too clearly the crudity and exaggeration 
of a writer in his twenty-third year.’’ Nevertheless, 
the time for Pharaoh’s daughter to come and lift up 
the foundling came within a decade. In 1871, when, 
in revised and enlarged form, the book made its re- 
appearance with the author’s name on the title-page 
and an introduction, Gladstone saw it, and he and his 
eminent colleagues lifted it into fame. It pictured 
vividly the careers of four of the makers of modern 
Ireland—Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell. What- 
ever the world thought at first of the author, it marked 
the beginning of his unfailing interest in Ireland, a 
subject which he always treated with luminousness and 
judicial power. His ‘* History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ’’ is a good antidote to Froude and those English- 
men who seem to have neither sympathy nor insight 
when treating of Ireland. 
a 
R. LECKY, whose mother was English and father 
Irish, was educated at Kingstown and Armath, 
and his expectation was to enter the ministry. In- 
deed, his first prose work, likewise anonymous, was on 
‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Age,’’ but his study 
of Irish politics gave bent to his mind, and thenceforth 
he became a philosophical writer on history, politics, 
and ethics. As thorough in learning as a German, he 
writes with English clearness, and his style is rich, 
warm, and mellow. His ‘‘ History of European Mor- 
als’’ is a wonderful map of the feelings and habits of 
Caucasian men and women from Augustine to Charle- 
magne. His ‘‘ History of Rationalism in Europe’’ is 
a succession of pictures of the movements of the hu- 
man mind in faith, industry, and political structure. 
His ‘‘ Map of Life ’’ is an agreeable classic, discussing 
moral duties for the man of this age and all ages. He 
may be called the creator of the better opinion in Eng- 
land about Ireland, the prevalence of which dates from 
his wonderful ‘‘ History of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
for he devotes five of his twelve volumes to the Emerald 
Isle. In 1895 he was elected to Parliament as mem- 
ber from the University of Dublin. He has been a 
great traveler. He can dress in all colors of gown 
and hood, for he received his LL.D. in triplicate from 
Trinity, St. Andrews, and Glasgow University ; his 
D.C.L. from Oxford, and his literary doctorate from 
Cambridge. He has been for nine years a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France, and is an hon- 
orary member of the Royal Academy. Until he retired 
a few months ago he was prominent as a Liberal 
Unionist, and in the debates of Parliament was famous 
for remarkable fluency and grasp of exact language. 
His home life is a very happy one. In 1871 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, Baroness de Dedem, a member of one 


of the oldest Dutch families, whose records are clear 
to the fourteenth century, and not a few Americans 
have enjoyed his gracious hospitality at his lovely 
home in London, at 38 Onslow Gardens. 
4 
OUNG AUTHORS with manuscript stories, who 
have been turned coldly away from many edi- 
torial doors, should not follow the example of ‘‘ Arthur 
Stirling ’’ and seek oblivion under the waters of the 
Hudson, but should, rather, read the experiences of 
Mr. Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, author of ** For a Maiden 
Brave,’’ and take heart and try again. With his first 
story, ‘‘In Defiance of the King,’’ Mr. Hotchkiss had 
a truly heart-breaking time, and had he not been as 
plucky as some of his heroes it would probably never 
have seen the light. By the first publisher to whom 
it was submitted it was read and returned with the 
suggestion that certain changes be made in the manu- 
script. Mr. Hotchkiss spent a month in altering it, 
and sent it back for re-reading. Again it was read, 
probably by a different reader, and returned with sug- 
gestions, which, if acted upon, would have put the 
story back into its original form. The author, how- 
ever, did not take kindly to this idea, and placed it 
with another publisher, who, though highly commend- 
ing it, refused it on the ground that the writer, being 
unknown, made the financial risk of bringing it out too 
great. Determining to try once more, Mr. Hotchkiss 
sent it to the Appletons, by whom it was accepted; 
but upon the very day that the contract was signed he 
received a letter from the first publisher to the effect 
that the matter had been reconsidered, and that they 
would be glad to publish the book. 
a 


THE SEA-FARING life depicted in that excellent 

novel, ‘‘ Cap’n Simeon’s Store ’’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company), while not exactly a leaf out of the 
personal experiences of its artist-author, Mr. George 
S. Wasson, is such a life as one might naturally ex- 
pect to see portrayed by a writer of Mr. Wasson’s 
ancestry and early associations. His grandfather was 
a down-East ship-builder, and several of his uncles 
were sea captains. He also comes of good literary 
stock, as his father, the late David Atwood Was- 
son, was a famous Unitarian preacher, philosophical 
writer, and a true poet. Wasson studied art abroad 
for several years, at a German Kunst-schule and else- 
where. On his return he located in Boston, and be- 
came the pupil of Joseph Foxcroft Cole, sharing the 
studio with him for several years. He was a member 
of the St. Botolph and Art clubs, and at the caricature 
exhibitions of the Paint and Clay Club the sense of 
humor that infuses his writings produced things so 
irresistibly funny as to be the talk of the town. He 
has confined his work to marines and shore subjects. 
In a small sloop, built largely by himself, he has 
scoured the New England coast, sketching whatever 
caught his fancy. In 1889 he built his present house 
and studio at Kittery Point, Me., in order that he 
might be near the sea throughout the year. Of late 
he has been giving much attention to literary work, 
and is taking rank as one of the best writers of New 
England salt-water character sketches. 


a 

6s PHILOSOPHY FOUR ’”’ is to be the first volume 

in the Macmillan series of ‘‘ Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors.’’ Mr. Owen Wister’s deliciously 
funny story of Harvard University created much 
amusement on its serial appearance two years ago. It 
tells of two Harvard boys who have loafed through the 
term, and who suddenly find themselves compelled 
to cram up the course for dear life. ‘‘ These blithe 
grasshoppers had danced and sung away the precious 
storing season, and now that the bleak hour of ex- 
aminations was upon them, their waked-up hearts had 
felt aghast at the sudden vision of their ignorance.’’ 
A sedate tutor undertakes to coach these jovial youths, 
who throughout most of the story discuss the deep 
philosophical themes in appreciative slang. After the 
examination, when they had wholly forgotten what it 
was about, the professor paid them high compliments. 
‘“Bertie’s discussion of the double personality had 
been the most intelligent which had come in from any 
of the class. The illustration of the intoxicated hack- 
driver who had fallen from his hack and inquired who 
it was that had fallen, and then had pitied himself, 
was, said the professor, as original and perfect an il- 
lustration of our subjective-objectivity as he had met 
with in all his researches.’’ The tutor answered the 
questions largely in the professor’s own language ; his 
pupil’s marks were far higher than his. 


THAT LITERARY notoriety brings its perils as well 

as its satisfactions was made evident in a some- 
what ludicrous way recently in the case of Maxime 
Gorki, the Russian novelist. It seems that there lives 
in Moscow, Russia, a quiet and peaceable citizen who 


A. E. W. MASON, 
4 Who wrote “‘ The Four Feathers.” 


bears a remarkably close resemblance to Gorki. A 
short time ago, as the story runs, he was taking a 
walk near his home with his wife, when an ecstatic 
young woman rushed up to him, threw her arms 
around his neck, and, exclaiming, ‘‘ Great Maxime 
Gorki, let me kiss the author of that touching drama, 
‘The Night Refuge,’’’ proceeded there and then to 
give the astonished man a rousing salutation on the 
cheek. That gentleman’s wife, being naturally in- 
dignant at this osculatory proceeding, at once fell 
upon the young woman with her umbrella, and when 
her husband attempted to interfere he, too, came in 
for a rating from both sides. It was not before both 
combatants were obliged to pause for breath that ex- 
planations could be made, and the affair terminated 
without any serious damage. 
a 
HOSE WHO have had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason’s ‘‘ The Four Feathers’’ are not 
surprised at the extraordinary popularity which the 
book is enjoying in both this country and England. It 
ran through 10,000 copies in two months. Mr. Mason 
is a friend of Andrew Lang and co-operated with him 
in the writing of ‘‘Parson Kelly.’’ He is an Oxford 
man, has had a varied career, and, like many another 
Englishman, did not begin to do anything worth while 
until he had gone through the alembic in which one 
of the most powerful reagents is a taste of poverty 
and the world’s cold shoulder. His latest books have 
attracted increasing attention, and ‘‘ The Four Feath- 
ers’’ has placed him among the five or six of the most 
popular writers of fiction of the present day. He has 
ten novels to his credit. ‘‘The Four Feathers ’’ has 
already been dramatized in England by the author un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The Half-pay List.’’ 


SHORT AS is the life of the heroine of fiction, every 
one remembers the beautiful and chic Elizabeth 
of the ‘‘ Visits’’—to say nothing of her ‘‘ Mother’s 
Letters.’’ Those of us who fell in love with her have 
more than once found ourselves dreamily wondering, 
** Whom did she really marry in the end, and what be- 
came of her?’’ Well, she married that little French- 
man, Alphonso, whom she met on one of her “‘ visits.”’ 
Why she did it, goodness only knows—as her old ad- 
mirer, Hugh, remarks in the latest of her books, 
**Elizabeth’s Children.’’ Anyhow, she did it, and was 
the cause of three little Frenchie boys whom, in this 
book, she sends to stay with Hugh in his bachelor place 
in the country, where they have a lovely time—thor- 
oughly “‘ Elizabethan,’’ in fact—and see Hugh safely 
engaged to a new charmer before they say good-bye. 


OHN ALEXANDER STEUART, whose novel, ‘‘ The 
Samaritans,’’ dealing with Dickens’s London of to- 
day, has just been issued by Revells, was a bank clerk 
in Winnipeg during the early ’eighties,and got a first- 
hand taste of frontier life. On the evening of his ar- 
rival a man was shot dead in a saloon, the murderer 
walking out unmolested. The bank building was one 
time burned by desperadoes, and they resumed business 
in a deserted Presbyterian church, leaving the safe in 
the ruins of the old premises with a guard of one 
hundred policemen. Mr. Steuart used to work with a 
loaded revolver in his desk, but says that in the long run 
the unarmed man was safer. These were scarcely the 
conditions under which one would expect a man to be- 
come a successful journalist and writer. 
ca 
HE MOST important bit of country in the world’s 
history from any point of view—is Palestine. 
No little territory has been the subject of so much 
scholarly as well as popular study as this. One of the 
very best aids to a knowledge of the Holy Land as it 
is, in the light of what it has been, is a new book, 
*“Memorable Places Among the Holy Hills,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Robert Laird Stewart, author of ‘‘ The 
Land of Israel’’ (The Revell Company). Dr. Stew- 
art’s previous work was more comprehensive, and still 
serves the purpose of the more exacting student. The 
present volume is more limited in subject and more 
free in its treatment, while fresh and authoritative. 
- 
OLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
who has enjoyed the friendship of many of the 
great American authors, is about to publish, through 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘‘A Reader’s History of Amer- 
ican Literature.’’ His fund of personal reminiscences 
enables him to present much fresh and interesting ma- 
terial, and in his previous biographical and critical 
work it is seen that he is discriminating as well as 
sympathetic. Mr. Henry W. Boynton, well known as 
writer, critic, and teacher, is assisting Colonel Higgin- 
son in preparing and arranging his material for class use. 
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TOMB OF PRESIDENT JAMES 
MONROE IN HOLLYWOOD 
CEMETERY, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 

Eugene W. Crabtree, Virginia. 
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A SUMMER SNOW-STORM PHOTOGRAPHED 1 
JUNE 18ST, 1903, AT SEVEN A. M., AT 
BRECKENRIDGE, COL.— ALTI- 
TUDE, 9,600 FEET. 
Mrs. J. W. Swisher, Colorado 


























(PRIZE-WINNER.) ERIE CANAL PASSING THROUGH 
THE HEART OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BE. A. Gleason, New York, 
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FIVE GENERATIONS OF AN OLD 
ILLINOIS FAMILY — AGES RANGE 
FROM EIGHT MONTHS TO 
EIGHTY-THREE YEARS. 

M. F. Clark, Illinois. 

















COLONEL L. B. RAYMOND, VETERAN EDITOR AND ANCIENT CATHEDRAL IN SPANISH TOWN, KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—ERECTED SOON AFTER COLIwRIS 
COMMANDER IOWA DEPARTMENT, G. A. B. DISCOVERED AMERICA, AND STILL IN A STATE OF GOOD PRESERVATION 
Frank E. Foster, Iowa. Miss Williams, Jamaica 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
SPECIMENS OF THE EXCELLENT WORK SUBMITTED BY SKILLFUL MEMBERS OF THE CAMERA CORPS 


‘SEP OUR AMATEUB PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 94.) 
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FOSTER, HARVARD'S STRONG MAN, AND THIRD IN 
THE GENERAL CONTEST, THROWING THE 
SIXTEEN-POUND HAMMER, 


LEADING EVENTS IN THE NATIONAL ALL-AROUND ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST AT CELTIC PARK, L. 
THE MEN COMPETED 


FOURTH. 


PROPER CARE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. — Many auto- 
mobile owners fail to recognize the fact that their cars 
depreciate very rapidly in value by not being properly 
cleancd. The mud is allowed to dry on the paint and 
leave spots, and instead of being washed immediately 
the car is returned to the coach-house. The motor 
gets coated with grease and dust, and the car rapidly 
takes on a dirty and second-hand appearance. On the 
other hand, there are cars which, after running many 
hundreds of miles, look almost as well as they did the 
day they were turned out. To remove dust from the 
paint work a large common painter’s brush is as good 
as anything ; but in muddy weather a soft sponge with 
plenty of water should be used. The sponge should be 
plunged frequently in the water and daubed on the 
mud; no attempt should be made to rub, as this will 
scratch the varnish. When every vestige of dust has 
been removed the car may be wiped with a soft cham- 
ois leather. Not even the brush, sponge, or leather 
should touch any greasy part, as it will spoil the gloss 
of the varnish. Separate cloths or leathers should be 
used for the motor and the gearing, these parts being 
finished last, and care being taken that no grit or dust 
be wiped into the bearings. It is almost needless to 
add that all lubricators, tanks, etc., should be closed 
during the cleansing operations. A little kerosene oil 
on the cloths used in cleaning the engine greatly facili- 
tates the removal of any grease. To clean the side 
chains use the same oil, well brushed in with a com- 
mon paint brush. After having removed all dirt and 
water from the car, wipe the bright parts with a rag 
having a little vaseline on it, and give the side chains 
a coating of tallow and black lead, which can be kept 
ready mixed, and applied with a brush like that used 
for cleaning. All dirt should be washed off the tires, 
and, having dried them carefully, cuts and bruised places 
should be cleaned out with benzine and then plugged 
and cemented with pieces of pure rubber and solution, 
so that they may be allowed as much time as _ possible 
to harden before being used again. On no account 
should a deflated tire be allowed to support the weight 
of the ear. If it is not convenient to repair the tire 
at once the weight of the car should be taken off it 
by a jack or other support. There is nothing worse 
for tires than to allow them to stand on greasy patches, 
and, as it is almost impossible to prevent oil drop- 
ping on the floor, it is best to get a sheet-iron tray 
about five feet long by three feet wide, having sides 
about one inch high, and slide this under the car as 
soon as it is brought in. Or a piece of linoleum tacked 
on a wooden frame may be used. 

a 

AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. — With 
the transfer of automobiling activity from the city to 
the country has come a marked increase in the number 
of accidents reported, as might reasonably be expected. 
It is comparatively easy to run_a motor vehicle upon 
well paved and easily graded city or suburban streets, 
but the rough country roads, with their steep grades, 
ruts, sand, loose stones, and narrow turns, afford a re- 
liability and durability test of the most severe type 
not only of the vehicle but of the operator as well, and 
a large proportion of the accidents reported may be 
accounted for in this manner. It is doubtful, however, 
if the increase is actually as great as the reports would 
indicate, for the reason that no automobile accident in 
the country is likely to escape the watchful local 
chronicler, while in the city many minor accidents pass 
unnoticed. Many of the mishaps reported from the 
country are of ordinary nature, due to carelessness or 
inexperience, which teach no special lesson save the 
need of constant vigilance in the operation of the ma- 
chine and attention to its mechanism. Some, however, 
are very instructive to automobilists generally. The 
most frequent cause of accidents, particularly in the 
light runabouts, seems to be the lightness of the steer- 
ing apparatus, which in this type of vehicle is almost 
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START OF THE HALF-MILE WALK, WON BY CLARK (FIFTH FROM LEFT), WHO 


ALSO WON THE GENERAL CONTEST. 
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HIGH JUMP BY GUNN, OF BUFFALO, WHO 
FINISHED SECOND IN THE GEN- 
ERAL CONTEST. 


I., ON JULY 


IN TEN EVENTS, AND THREE OF THEM FAINTED FROM OVER-EXERTION. 


PictoMal News Companys 


uniformly the side-steering lever device. A stone or 
other obstacle in the road will give the front wheels 
such a shock as to cause the lever to turn in the oper- 
ator’s hand, thus making a sudden change in the direc- 
tion of the carriage, which often results seriously. An 
accident recently on a New Jersey highway, where an 
automobile ran off the road, was due to this cause. An 
accident resulting in the total loss of a valuable machine 
by burning has been reported from Asbury Park, where 
a car was run into a ditch and upset. The escaping 
gasoline became ignited either from the striking of a 
match, according to one report, or from an acetylene 
headlight, according to another version, with the re- 
sult that the machine was totally consumed. In either 
case a source of danger is indicated. 
_ 

THE AUTOMOBILE IN 1840.—-The average person 
is unaware, or forgets, that to attain the degree of per- 
fection existing nowadays in motor-vehicle construc- 
tion has taken years and quantities of gray matter. 
Nevertheless, the horseless vehicle is not a new in- 
stitution by any means. The following note was pub- 
lished in Bell's Life in London (now incorporated with 
Sporting Life) on June 7th, 1840: “On Friday a 
steam-carriage, which had started from Deptford 
on the previous day, returned from Brighton to the 
Elephant and Castle, with passengers, having made its 
journey in three hours and a half. The route taken 
was through Cuckfield, Reigate, etc., and the trip 
gave general satisfaction to the passengers ; but even 
the advocates of steam-carriages on common roads 
were shaken in their sanguine expectations that such 
a mode of traveling can be made generally available 
on the common roads, the short and steep hills being 
a great detriment. The fare charged was only five 
shillings each person, and the novelty, of course, drew 
a full complement. This is the second trip of the 
sort which has been taken within a month, but they 
have been merely experimental, and much may yet be 
done to perfect the scheme.”’ 

= 
A Horse THAT THRIVES ON RAILROAD TRAVEL. —The 
Derby horse’’ of the year, winner of more races bear- 














COLLINS (LEFT) AND WAIDNER (RIGHT), THE NEW CHAMPION 
TENNIS PLAYERS OF ILLINOIS.— Wright. 


ing that title than any other colt that has ever raced in 
America, and a campaigner who already has earned the 
right to be classed with the ‘‘iron’’ horses of the turf, 
is Claude, hero of the California, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri Derby races. It was typical of Claude that after 
the trip from Detroit to Chicago to run for the last 
American Derby, when he ran second to The Picket, 
and the jump back to Detroit, he won the Frontier 
Stakes, one of the big prizes of the meeting at De- 
troit. Horsemen who know the colt now say that had 
he had a longer trip before the American Derby he 
might have won that race too. They assert that 
travel by rail is more improving to Claude than a spe- 
cial preparation would be for another horse. The 
‘* Derby ”’ colt of 1903 is a plain but substantial bay 
colt by Lissak-Lida H., owned by Michael F. Daly, 
brother of the well-known turf character, W. C. Daly. 
Claude is trained by his owner, and in most of his 
races has been ridden by the owner’s son. As a two- 
year-old he gave no promise of ever achieving such 
fame as he has earned in the Western Derby races, 
for, though he began early his campaign as a two- 
year-old, he won only three races in thirty starts, 
though he ran on almost every track of the West and 
on quite a number of the Eastern courses. It was sug- 
gested that he had been off the cars so long that he 
grew stale when at Memphis he was beaten in a 
match-race by Witful, but his owner quickly awoke to 
the danger of keeping Claude in one place too long, 
and after a trip over into Canada the colt freshened up 
and captured two of the important stakes of the 
Toronto meeting, the Toronto Cup and the Woodstock 
Plate. He began to stale again then and promptly 
was loaded on the cars and sent back to the United 
States, his destination being St. Louis, where he cap- 
tured the Missouri Derby ; then made a hasty jaunt to 
Nashville, Tenn., where he won another race or two. 
From Nashville he was sent to Detroit, where he 
finished behind Fore-and-Aft in the International Der- 
by. From Detroit he made the jump to Chicago, just 
before the American Derby. Though then beaten by 
The Picket, Claude’s race was one that added fresh 
glory to his record, for he proved himself to be as hon- 
est as he is hardy and consistent, and was a good sec- 
ond in fast time and in front of the best three-year- 
olds of the West. The trip to Chicago had the effect 
that travel always has had on Claude, however, and 
when he was bustled back to Detroit he landed there 
as fresh as new paint, and, stepping off the cars, 
paraded to the post and won the Frontier Stakes with 
celerity and dispatch. In temperament Claude is ad- 
mirably adapted to the peculiar sort of campaigning 
that he is required to do, for nothing ruffles him. He 
has grown so accustomed to railroad travel that the 
moment he finds himself in a car he settles down to 
make himself at home, and he eats and sleeps as an- 
other horse would in the stable in which he had been 
quartered all his life. The gallant old gray, Gabriel, 
owned by Frank West, and the speedy Persimmons, 
owned by Ed Corrigan, are remembered by turfmen as 
the best travelers known to thoroughbred racing, but 
there is no doubt that Claude is the equal of the most 
phlegmatic race-horse that ever lived. 
a 

THE SANITY OF MEN WHO Row.—After the firm 
stand taken by Professor Ira N. Hollis, of Harvard 
University, against football his recent utterances in 
favor of rowing are‘interesting. He said: ‘‘I look 
upon rowing as the best of competitive sports. I 
look upon all competitive sports as a means to an end, 
and | believe in the sort of sports which can be pur- 
sued through life. I put no trust in athletics as a pro- 
fession, nor do I esteem the winning so desirable that 
any means are to be adopted to attain that end. The 
growth of rowing more and more lessens the interest 
in a single event, and, therefore, the interest in the 

Continued on page 95. 
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CAMP, AT SUNSET PARK, OF THE MILITIA ORDERED OUT TO SUPPRESS DISORDER. 
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WINDOW OF JAIL BROKEN IN WITH A TELEPHONE POLE BY WOULD-BE LYNCHERS. 






























JAIL IN WHICH LEE BROWN, COLORED, WHO KILLED PATROLMAN MASSEY, WAS CONFINED, 
AND AT WHICH THE RIOTING STARTED. 


THE BLOODY RIOT AND RACE 
SOLDIERS AT JAIL FIRED ON MOB SEEKING TO LYNCH A NEGRO MURDERER—TEN WERE KILLED, TWENTY HURT. 


Photographs by F. A. Muntzer 


HOSPITAL TENT AT THE CAMP OF THE CITIZEN SOLDIERS WHO FOUGHT 


WAR AT 


WITH THE RIOTERS. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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“a Ancient Tayles. 
a" Stingie Dogge which Starved to Death. 


with an aggregate membership of 


about 600,000, have held meetings and taken 








The Unions’ Exactions Have Gone Too Far. 
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Lessons for Workingmen. 




















definite steps toward an agreement and com- 





NCE UPONNE a time there 
lived a dogge who was soe 
stingie that he wept greate teares 
whenever it came time to eate. 
“For behold!” sayde he, “Am I 
notte eatyinge uppe alle = my 
wealth? & is itte notte soe thatte 
if I keep on eatynge I shall verie 
soon be withoute substance?” and 
he howled atte ye moon and was 
exceeding troubled inne spirit. 
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Thenne hys nephew, a shrewd 
iste who did naught butte hang 
around & chase cats, spake to 











hymme, sayinge, 

“Lo! Wherefore dost thou waste all thy substance 
thus extravagantly? Soon wille come ye rainie day. 
Thenne wilt thou long for alle these bones whych thou 
hast been rioting among for soe longe!” 

(For itte was soe thatte ye Viste knew ye Old Dogge’s 
weaknesse. ) 

Then did ye Old Dogge resolve thatte he would econo- 
mize. 

So itte came to pass that whenever he gotte a bone 
he would sneak away into ye fields & burie itte. Yea 
verily, he would starve hymself until he resembled an 
A£olian Harp atte last; & ye wind whistled through hys 
ribbes & wist notte thatte he was no skeleton, but a live 
dogge. 

& notte onlie did he starve hymself, butte he would 
lie awake worryinge aboute hys bones. 

& ye glory of possessynge themme was onlie equalled 
by hys constant feare thatte some other dogge was steal- 
ynge themme. 

If he felle asleepe he had dreams thatte some other 
dogge was inne hys bone patch; & he would twitch & 
yelp & awake inne a cold sweat. 

Hys kinde Master thought he was being ill-fed & soe 
gave hymme a double supply of provender; butte ye 
Old Dogge wobbled away & buried itte alle. 

There was enough to keepe hymme and alle hys 
friends for the rest of their lives; butte stille ye Old Dogge 
hoarded on. 

Whenne all ye other dogges were eatynge & havynge 
a good time, ye Old Dogge would be off somewhere bury- 
ing a bone. 

«& finally he gotte to stealynge ye bones belonging 
to other dogges. ‘These he buried also. Butte ye work 
of stealynge & buryinge, together with ye lack of suste- 
nance, atte last proved too much for ye Old Dogge. 

& one mornynge hys master found hymme lyinge out 
in ye fields beside a grave of freshly buried bones. He 
was deade & they buried hymme inne hys own bone patch. 

Thenne ye shrewd Viste came & brought a whole com- 
pany of dogges with hymme. 

“ Beholde!” said ye Viste, “ Ye olde Manne hath been 
a Good Thynge! lor he hath made of hymself a machine 
to lay uppe enough bones to last us all a lifetime!” & 
they dugge uppe ye bones & lived riotously thereon. 

But ye Old Dogge was deade & wist notte thatte he 
hadde been starvynge hymself for lo these many yeares 
merely thatte a gang of Fistes might make merry atte 
hys expense. 

& thys, deare Children, is ye lesson: 

First Sister: Remember thyself once inne a while 
as thou workest for Posterity. 

Second Chug: A dollar’s worth of steak in ye stomach 
winneth over a dollar’s worth of paper inne ye bank. 

Third wise Bunch: Before thou swell up over thy 
wealth, first ascertaine how thy father gotte itte. 

Lowe.Li Orus REESE. 
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The Churches Coming Together. 


OTHING so gratifying and so promising for the 
future has occurred in the realm of church life and 
work during the present vear as the various movements 
set on foot for a reunion among the separated branches 
of several denominations and also for a larger degree of 
unity and co-operation among the churches generally, 
irrespective of denominational lines. More and more 
the feeling is growing among earnest and thoughtful 
churchmen of all seets and ereeds that the churches are 
wasting valuable means and energies by keeping up so 
many divisions among themselves; and that while organic 
unity among all denominations in Christendom must. be 
regarded as impracticable, even if it were desirable, 
there is no good reason why, for example, the Baptists 
should be split up among themselves into thirteen dis- 
tinct and separate bodies, the Methodists into seventeen, 
or the Presbyterians into twelve, and it is evident 
enough that until something is done to bring the seat- 
tered members of these denominational families together 
it is useless to expect that the greater and more serious 
divisions between the churches will be bridged over. 

And it is the fact that such denominational reunions 
are in progress that constitutes one of the most hopeful 
features of the situation. There is reason for the belief 
that a reunion will be effected at an early date between 
the churches that were divided at the time of our Civil 
War by their political sympathies, and which differ now 
very little, if at all, on other points. A union movement 
is on foot among the Lutheran bodies, of which there are 
nineteen, and three of them, known as the General Synod, 
the General Council and the United Synod of the South, 


bination. The Presbyterian Church South 

and the Dutch Reformed Church have been discussing 
a basis of union, and many in both churches earnestly 
desire it. Polish Catholies seek union with the regular 
Protestant Episcopal body, and the latter want the Re- 
formed Episcopalians tO return. Methodists North and 
South are getting closer together by compilations of com- 
mon hymnals and services, and the common management 
of missions. 

Other denominations which are practically on common 
ground so far as professions of faith and forms of govern- 
ment go are also proposing to unite. Thus the Univer- 
salists and the Unitarians have been proposing to coa- 
lesce, and so have the Free Baptists and the Disciples, 
and a still more comprehensive union is proposed among 
the Congregationalists, the Methodist Protestants, and 
the United Brethren, tepresentatives of the three 
denominations last named met in Pittsburg in April and 
agreed to proceed at once for a tentative union to be 
expressed in the organization of a General Council of 
representatives of all three bodies, looking to their ulti- 
mate and complete organie union, A strong joint com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of five members of each 
denomination, four clerical and one lay, who held a meet- 
ing in Washington recently and arranged the details of the 
union. For the present each denomination will retain its 
name and local autonomy. If all these should come 
together they would form a total of over one million com- 
municants, and thus one of the most powerful religious 
bodies in the land. 

As for the rapidly increasing tendency to co-opera- 
tive effort among the churches generally, that must be 
credited chiefly to the work of the National Federation 
of Churches, an organization which has been conducting 
a vigorous propaganda throughout the country during 
the past two years and has met with remarkable success, 
especially in the Middle and Western States. New York 
and Ohio have strong and active State federations, and a 
large number of local federations have been formed 
throughout the North. The purpose of these federations 
is to foster co-operation among groups of churches, and 
through executive boards to eo-ordinate religious bodies 
working in the same fields, and prevent waste and over- 
lapping. State federations do not presume to make de- 
cisions upon disputed points, but they pave the way 
toward amicable decisions by the respective denomi- 
national bodies. In Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, and Omaha steps have been taken 
recently to organize local federations that promise to be 
of large service. In Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City 
great enthusiasm is shown, and they are leading in their 
respective parts of the country. 

The National Federation is now planning for a con- 
vention, to be held in Washington in the near future, 
at which delegates will be present from all sections of 
the Union, It is proposed at this convention to send 
forth a joint message, signed by leading ministers and 
addressed to the churches of the United States. The 
plea will be made that Christianity has been weakened 
by divisions, and that the time has arrived for united 
action. No attempt will be made toward organic unity, 
but it will be claimed that upon a score of important 
questions a common ground exists, that overlapping and 
duplication can be prevented, and that evangelical 
thought can, if it will, make itself felt as it has not 
done heretofore, 

It is to be noted that this movement toward a larger 
degree of church unity is by no means confined to the 
United States. Similar efforts are in progress in Can- 
ada, Australia, Great Gritain, and in various foreign 
mission fields. The Presbyterians in India, as repre- 
sented in churches of several nationalities, have lately 
come together, and similar action has been taken by the 
same bodies in China, The evils of sectarian division 
and rivalry have nowhere been such a hindrance to prog- 
ress as in the foreign mission field, and it is here that 
the union movement will find its strongest support. 
The Presbyterian Chureh of Australia, at a meeting of 
its federal assembly in Melbourne in October last, ap- 
pointed a representative committee to confer with the 
members of any other churches who might be appointed 
by their courts to confer with the committee on the sub- 
ject of union, and this committee has met with the most 
encouraging responses from the Congregationalists and 
other bodies in the matter of closer relations. 

From this brief survey of the field, it will be seen 
that the prospect for a closer union among the churches 
of Christendom was probably never so promising as it 
is at the present time, and in this prospect lies the larger 
promise of better and more effective service by the 
churches in combating the evils that threaten society and 
government as they have rarely, if ever, been threatened 
before. 
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A German Dinner. 

A GERMAN paper, the /rankish Courter, in giving an 

account of the wedding of a wealthy and fashion- 
able couple in Frankfort, says that about two hundred 
and sixty persons sat down to dinner after the ceremony. 
The guests were served with five hundred pounds of 
meat, two hundred and fifty puddings. and seven hun- 
dred and seventy gallons of beer. That is about twenty- 
five pounds of meat. one pudding, and two and a half 
gallons of beer per head—a very fair allowance, even for 
people with such good appetites as the Germans. 





HE NON-UNION labor organization started some 
months ago at Muncie, Indiana, was formed to 
counteract the work of the regular unions in Muncie 
whose harsh treatment of non-unionists and conduct in 
other directions had alienated from them the sympathy 
of many of their most intelligent and fair-minded mem- 
bers. The new organization includes employers as well 
as workingmen who are united on a basis of mutual 
helpfulness, and it has been approved, it is said, by so 
many former union men that it now seems probable that 
every labor organization in Muncie, outside of the em- 
ployees of the steel mills, will be crippled. 

It is not at all likely that this new organization will 
assume formidable proportions nor that it will seriously 
affect the general cause of labor unionism, a result which 
no well wisher of workingmen would desire. It is sig- 
nificant only of the growing feeling that labor must be 
free, whether it is white or black, North or South, and 
if the leaders of the labor unions are wise they will not 
disregard this sentiment in the future conduct of their 
cause. Neither will these leaders, if they are farsighted, 
press their demands for higher wages and shorter hours 
too fast lest employers may be driven by sheer necessity 
to adopt the plan proposed in South Africa to import 
Chinese labor because of a searcity of native workers. 
The world is wide, and it will not do to assume that any 
class of men in any country ean absolutely corner the 
labor market. There is plenty of that commodity to be 
had elsewhere, if not here, at reasonable and living rates. 

American workingmen should take to heart the lesson 
to be derived from the report of the commission of British 
workingmen who visited this country some months ago 
to investigate industrial conditions. The delegates differ 
widely on many points, but they are unanimous in two 
conclusions, namely, that the British workman has 
nothing to learn from the American workman, while 
British employers are not as far advanced as_ the 
Americans in the treatment of their employees. Mr. 
Alfred Moseley, who brought the delegates here, says 
that the American workman has a far better education, 
“is infinitely better paid, housed, fed, and clothed, and, 
moreover, is much more sober than the British.’? While 
all this has been known and realized before by competent 
observers, it is good to have such testimony from such a 
source, It ought to lead American workingmen to adopt 
a kindlier and more conciliatory attitude toward their 
employers than many of them have done. The American 
employer is in closer, more sympathetic touch with his 
workmen for the simple reason that he is generally a man 
who has risen from the ranks of workingmen himself. 

In a recent temperate and conciliatory speech on 
“Capital Against Labor,” made before the Erie Chamber 
of Commerce, Senator Hanna said a good many things 
that needed to be said, but none perhaps so much in that 
line as that “organized labor should be Americanized.” 
It is wholly true, as the Senator declared, that “ the 
labor union in this country is an imported article, and 
has brought all the associations and prejudices of coun- 
tries where laboring men are treated more like serfs.” 
It is this alien and un-Ameriean spirit which is respon- 
sible more than anything else for the harsh and unjust 
treatment accorded by many of the labor unionists to 
their fellow-workers who do not happen to fall in with 
their ideas and methods, a line of action repugnant to 
the American sense of justice and fair play, and wholly 
averse to the principles that genera!ly obtain in Amer- 
ican life and conduct. 

It is Senator Hanna also who has said that employers 
have been altogether too selfish; and that inasmuch as 
the advantage is on their side by reason of superior edu- 
cation and enlightenment, they should be willing to go 
more than half way in the settlement of labor difficulties. 
Workingmen are not to be blamed, he declared, in the 
present era of prosperity from wanting an equitable share 
of the profits of their industry. If this spirit of concilia- 
tion and justice prevails an end may be made, we believe, 
of the disastrous labor wars that have brought so much 
loss and suffering upon the country. 

Competent observers have recently declared that we 
are on the eve of another period of financial and indus- 
trial depression, caused, in part, by the uncertainties in 
the labor situation. It need hardly be said that if hard 
times come again workingmen will be the first to suffer 
by them. 
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Summer Weariness. 
Horsrorp’s Actip PHOSPHATE 
ReEiIEvEs the languor, exhaustion, and nervousness of 
summer. It strengthens and invigorates permanently. 


If Your Physician 


prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will 
be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream to get a rich, deliciously-flavored milk food, per- 
fectly sterilized, according to latest sanitary methods. 
For general household uses. Prepared by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. 


e a 
A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New 
York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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MOST FEARFUL MINE DISASTER IN WYOMING’S HISTORY. 


ENTRANCE OF UNION PACIFIC COLLIERY AT HANNA, AFTER THE TERRIFIC EXPLOSION OF FIRE-DAMP WHICH KILLED THIRTY-SIX MEN, INJURED MANY OTHERS, AND WRECKED THr MINE. 


George W. Perry. 
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HOLLAND’S NEWEST AND BEST BATTLE-SHIP, THE « DE RUIJTER.”’ 


LATELY PAINTED AND REPAIRED AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—THE FIRST DUTCH WAR-SHIP THAT EVER ENTERED AN AMERICAN DRY-DOCK.—Copyright, 1903, by Samuel L. Rusk. 
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Jasper's 


(NOTICE. —This 


Hints 


department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as some time: ; a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE'S WeeKLy at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferrel list, entitling them to the early de- 
und in emergencies, to 
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FREE! MAPS OF 
Florence Oil Fields 


showing all the wells by 
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Send me your name and T will tell you 
of an opportunity to make money by a 
safe, sure investment. 


Iwill dothis: | will sent! you 
full and complete information that will 
enable you to intelligently investigate the 
investment first, and if you invest, guar- 
antee to refund your money if you do not 
find the investment as represented. 


Iwillalsodothis: If you 
and your friends invest a certain amount, 
I will send you to see used property in full 
operation, making money for you. The 
expenses will be mine. 
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do the rest. 
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F. WALLACE WHITE, 
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LESLIE'S 


to Money-makers 


rise in the stock-market after McKinley’s 
election. The trouble was that it went 
too far. There is reason now for the 
liquidation which has been going on for 
over half a year, but it has not gone far 
enough. The public believes that there 
are elements of disturbance in the busi- 
ness and financial situation, and that 
these must ultimately be disclosed. The 
occasional revelation of a weak spot con- 
firms this impression. The disclosure of 
the rottenness of the ship-building trust 
led to Mr. Schwab’s confession that a 
tremendous effort had been made to 
avert its downfall because it was feared 
that it might precipitate a panic. And 
now, in the hearing on the motion for an 
injunction to restrain the Cramp Ship- 
building Company from increasing its 
stock, President Baer makes the admis- 
sion that the company’s finances had 
been at low ebb for a year, that no one 
would advance the necessary moneys, 
and that, if bankruptcy had ensued, 
** the industrial prosperity of the country 
would have been impaired seriously.’ 

How many other revelations of this 
kind will have to be made in the next few 
months ? Does the business situation 

warrant the hope that they can be es- 

caped? Isn’t there a close analogy be- 
tween the situation of the United States 
Shipping trust, a little while ago, and 
that of Mr. Morgan’s International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company to-day? The 
former was suddenly confronted by busi- 
ness depression and by demands which 
it could not meet. Mr. Morgan’s com- 
pany, it is no secret, has been staving off 
for some time the indications of dissatis- 
faction with its plans and prospects by 
those who are on the inside. And now, 
one of the leading lines in the combina- 
tion, the Cunard, announces its with- 
drawal. And for what reason’? Mainly 
because there is not enough business ; or, 
to use the words of the resident agent of 
the company, “‘ there are too many ships 
in the trade.’’ 

The withdrawal of the Cunard line was a 
great blow to Mr. Morgan’s prestige, and 
the news of it, according to the Hamburg 
correspondent of the London Mail, creat- 
ed a sensation in German shipping cir- 
cles, where, the chronicler adds, ** it is 
thought to indicate that the powerful 
Morgan trust is beginning to totter.’’ 
And what of the Steel Trust, and of the 
lamentable failure of the bond conver- 
sion and stock distribution scheme? 
Think of a five per cent. Morgan bond 
selling around 80! And think of the 
working men in the Steel Trust who sub- 
scribed to the shares when Mr. Morgan’s 
profit-sharing scheme was broached, and 
who soon found their stock unsalable, 
except at aloss! Every effort is being 
made to sustain the price of the Steel 
shares, in the face of a declining de- 


, mand, at reduced prices, for the enormous 


| of its business as the public were led to 
| believe when this vast corporation was 


output of this colossal combination. 
When the last quarterly statement of 
the trust was made, which was quite un- 
satisfactory, we were assured that the 
next quarter’s report would make ample 
amends for the shortcomings of its pred- 
ecessor. And now we are told that the 
earnings of the past quarter are not 
what was anticipated. I predict that the 
showing of the next quarter will be still 
worse. Why should it be any better ? 

There is no mistaking the inspiration 
behind the news reports and the state- 
ments of financial writers, most of them 
with Wall Street connections, so general- 
ly circulating, and all calculated to help 
the Steel Trust. For instance, we are 
told of tremendous orders for steel rails 
for railroads that are buying for 1904. 
But are the railroads buying so liberally ? 
From headquarters the official statement 
is made that they are buying only to | 
meet their immediate requirements. With 
a declining iron market would it be sensi- , 
ble and prudent for the railroads to pur- | 
chase steel rails a year ahead? Would 
they do it? Could they, with propriety, 
unless, as is generally understood, the 
schedule price for rails fixed by the 
trust is subject to discount if the market 
fluctuates 

The Steel Trust has no such monopoly | 


organized. I said at the time that the 
supply of iron ore in this country is lim- 
itless. New discoveries are constantly 
being made. The great Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company of the South, the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company of the 





West, and all the other concerns newly 
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On the CASIQUAIRE RIVER, that most 


wonderful river which connects the Rio 


Orinoco and the Rio Negro, in Venezuela, the heart and birthplace of the PARA, 


the highest-priced rubber in 








the world, . The entire length 


of this river is owned in fee, 


without bonds, by the great 
Para Rubber Plantation Com- 
pany. On this property has 
been made this season 300,000 
pounds ol 


) oe 
Para, 


in the 


“pure and fine” 


which costs, laid down 


markets of the world, 


35 cents per pound, and sells 





to-day for g2 cents. There are 


6,000,000 Natural Rubber Trees on this property, in the beginning of their richest 


bearing. 
The stock ot this Company 
is now offered for 


the small balance 


additional 


year, 


Trading Post System, 


materially from year to 


all common ) 
a short time, 
equipment, etc. The 


with practically limitless possibilities. An 


has always sold for par ($10.00), and 
for the purpose of extending its 
Dividends will increase 


assured 


12-per-cent. investment is far better than 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. in a savings bank, 


Before re-investing your July interest, write for full information regarding this stock. 


It will pay you. 





STANDARD S SECURITIES COMPANY, 52 BROADWAY, 





established in the Canadian iron fields are 
outside of the trust. Now comes the an- 
nouncement that Senator Clark is organ- 
izing a $40,000,000 Union Iron and Steel 
Company at Salt Lake City. At the 
same time our iron and steel imports are 
mounting up to colossal figures. Even 
if the Steel Trust can monopolize the in- 
dustry in the United States it cannot 
maintain high prices against competitors 
abroad. Recent official figures show that 
while in 1898 our total importation of 
iron and steel aggregated only $12,000,- 
000, during the past year it reached $50, - 
000,000. These included not only pig- 
iron, but also ingots, blooms, billets, ma- 
chinery, tin plates, cutlery, etc. The 
time will come when the public will re- 
gard the gigantic Steel Trust as one of 
the financial freaks of our greatest spec- 
ulative spree. It would not be surpris- 
ing if, with a growing perception of this 
fact, an effort should be made to re- 
finance the corporation and to squeeze 
out some of the water and reduce its 
dividend expenditures. 


“*S..”’ Mt. Sunapee, N. H.: Paper was sent. 

“V.,” Paterson, Instructions followed. 

“RR. S.,”’ Tex.: Missouri Pacific and Baltimore and 
Ohio. 

“L.,”’ St. Joe: 

ences. Too busy. 
*E. A.,” Albany: 1. 
promoter’s enterpr ise. 
‘B.,”” Washington: You are on my preferred sub- 
sc ription list for fifteen months. 
‘Ss. S. S.,”’ Mass.: 1. Wait. Nearly all 
railroad shares are still too high. 
ovice,’”’ Cleveland: Pittsburg Coal preferred 
at present, but this isa oes market to keep out of. 
J.L. M., ’ New York: The commercial utility 
of wireless telegraphy has wall to be demonstrated. 
2. Yes. 

“Transvaal Reader,”’ 
the propositions has particular, if any, 
quotations available. 

a ’ Crestline, O.: Impossible to specify. Local 
4s well as general eunttiiens sometimes have a sud- 
den and decisive influence. 

“Bn,” Boston: Heavily over-capitalized, and there- 
fore not an investment. Noinformation obtainable, 
but the property is not highly regarded. 

‘G. W. K.,” Charleston, S. C 
safer to trade for yourself. The _bargain-counter 
opens whenever a panic strikes Wall Street. Be 
patie nt. 


E. H. K., 


Impossible. No personal confer- 


No rating. 2. No. 3. A 


2. Yeu. 


». © 


Johannesburg: Neither of 
merit. No 


’ Baltimore: 1. I would get out when- 


| are well advised from the inside. 


You would be | 


ever | could without much loss, and stay out until 


Dept. O 


NEW YORK CITY 


conditions wees more settled. 2. 
pe 2a 

_ ® ” Be altimore: This is not a good time to 
e ie. in new enterprises of the character to which 
you allude. If the proposition had special merit it 
would not be offered to you. 

“W.,” Miami, Fla.: 1. Ido not believe in any of 
the four propositions you mention, as investments. 
2. As long as you like, provided you pay interest 
charges. 3. Cannot advise regarding grain. 

W. E. B.,’”’ Lynn, Mass.: 1. I have given rea- 
sons heretofore why I do not favor the propositions 
of the Storey Cotton Company. 2. Impossible. 3. Do 
not believe it. 4. No. 5. Because the propositions 
are absurd. There is no royal road to wealth. 

“'W.,”’ Elmira, New York You must be a sub- 
scriber at the home office at full rates, as per note 
at head of this department. It certainly ought 
to be worth it. I have never had a complaint that it 
was not, from any one who has been on my preferred 
list. 

“'N.,”’ Germantown, Phila.: Do not advise the 
purchase of any of the industrials you mention, ex- 
cept for speculation, and then I would deal in the 
preferred and be satisfied with a small profit. At 
prevailing prices I do not advise the purchase of any- 
thing. 

‘O. L.,” Brooklyn: You should be on my pre 
ferred list and send a stamp to entitle you to re ply. 
1. lam told that they have unloaded much of their 
stock, but still have considerable Atchison on hand, 
which the +y would like to sell ata profit. 2. Fairly 
rated. me No. 

’ East Orange, N. J.: 1. It all depends upon 
whethe ar the broker was able to cover or not. You 
are obliged to accept his purchase price, unless you 
give hima positive figure, 2. A little book ex plain- 
ing short sales is published by Mallett & Wyckoff, 
10 Wall Street, New York. It will be sent to you 
without charge if you will inclose a one-cent stamp 
and me ntion LESLIE’S WEEKL 4 

‘J. E.S.,’”’ Sheboygan, Wis.: The copper situa- 
tion is not favorable to an Bhan 2. Daly-West 
is a speculative mining stock, doing well at present, 
but every dollar taken out of the mine leaves so 
much less behind. 3. Ido not advise the purchase 
of anything in this market. On reactions, Missouri 
Pacific, Manhattan Elevated, and the investment 
shares can be traded in for a turn. 4. Do not ad- 
“ie the purchase of iron and steel stocks. 

’ Sheboygan, Wis.: 1. While Sloss-Sheffield is 
statis enormous earnings, and while the stock 
of the common has been advanced on rumors of 5 
per cent. dividends, it must be remembered that it 
is not one of the stocks that belong to the invest- 
ment class. You might buy it for speculation if you 
The 50-share 
lot would cost you probably a little more than a full 
100-share lot. Ido not think advantage was taken 
of you. 

“X. B.,”’ Newark, N. J.: Considering its enor- 
mous capital, Erie common looks as if it were sell- 
ing for all it is worth, but the tremendous in- 
fluences of Morgan and Hill are behind it and, by 
making the Erie the outlet for a transcontinental 
system and diverting traffic to the former, much 
greater earnings for it could be shown. This is the 
reason why the bears have been afraid to sell it 
short, in spite of their belief that it is too high for 
a non-divicend payer of its class. 


I would not buy 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Fsyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette cen be made. 
Look for the signature of 8S. ANARGYROS. 
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Ask and Find 


The man of the world seeks 
a perfect stimulant for his 
own personal cheer, comfort 
and hospitality. 





S The physician needs 
the purest for his 
patient. 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The perfect 
Whiskey is 


eregaiua The First Sought 


Wu LANAHAN & SON and 
came The First Bought 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Kaltimore, Md. 
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2000 Mixers?” FAN $1.50 


MEASUREMENT 10 INCHES. 
Throws air equal to any 
15 electric fan. 
RUNS BY WATER 


Can be connected in any 
room or to any spigot. 


Fed by 1-16 inch Hole 


Deseriptive Cirenlar “1b” 
ree on request, 


AGENTS WANTED 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 
681 MARKET STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Messrs. BABcocKk & LINN, agents for the Buffalo 
Stanhope, have become the New York representa- 
tive and sales agent for the Yale Touring Car; also 
sub-agent for the Packard Motor Car. 

















Harvard 
Yale~ 
Princeton 
Students in 
New York 


When they come—how they ar- 
rive--where they go—what they 
do—whom they associate with— 
how they get home 


is another of the series 


“ How New York Amuses Itself” 


By HOWARD HALL. 


Published each week in 


BROADWAY WEEKLY 


Each instalment complete in itself. 































































These articles, handled by Howard Hall, 
one of New York’s most brilliant writers, 
are fascinating, thrilling and interesting, 
with quite a dash of humor and _ fluffy 
ILLUSTRATIONS which make them frolic- 
some to a degree beyond comparison. 

Last week’s issue was swept off the 
stands in one day—go at once to your 
newsdealer. 

Sold by newsdealers everywhere in the 
world, foc. a copy; $4.00 a year. 
SPECIAL: For $1.00 the next 13 num- 
bers; also FREE all the back numbers 
containing the ** How New York Amuses 
Itself”? series. Direct or through your 


Broaoway Weexty. Conpany, 


121 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“Spade,”” Minneapolis: St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, Atchison, and Union Pacific are among the re- 
organized railroads which have still to demonstrate 
their ability to pay all their dividends and meet 
another period of severe depression. All of the iron 
and steel industrials are in the same class. 

*Greene,”’ Pittsfield, Mass.: 1. The fact that John 
W. Gates and Edwin Hawley are now conspicuous 
in the directorate of the Greene Consolidated Copper 
Co. is not altogether a bull factor. These gentlemen 
usually get all there is in it for themselves. 2. The 

| liabilities of the Copper King Co., Ltd., are $600,000, 
or twice the amount of the assets. 

“C.,”" Louisville, Ky.: You are on my preferred 
subscription list for six months. 1. Such litigation, 
I am told, is improbable, but it all depends upon the 
attitude of the administration. In the present 
temper of the market it would be hurtful. 2 No. 
3. Steel and iron stocks and reorganized railroads 
which have still to demonstrate their ability to sur- 
vive a panic. 

C.,” Ilion, N. Y.: 1. The appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the King- Crowther Corporation in Texas 
has led to the promise of a detailed statement of its 
condition. It is about time that one was printed. 
2. The proposed construction of another Canadian 
trans-Pacific line means additional competition not 
only to the Canadian Pacific, but also to our own 
transcontinental lines. The greater the competi- 
tion the less the profits. 

“W.,” Vicksburg, Miss.: 1, The weakness in the 
Standard Rope and Twine issues naturally led to 
reports of a possible default in its interest pay- 
ments. There is no way by which an outsider can 
ascertain what the concern is really earning. 2. 
The manager of the Empire Trust and Securities 
Company, which guaranteed 5 per cent. a month to 
its certificate holders, has been arrested, on com- 
plaint mate to the postal ere. 

” Plattsburg, N. Y.: I constantly advised 
et dealing with the E. J “Arnold Turf Invest- 
ment concern. Some of my readers were inclined 
to rebuke me therefor. It now turns out that the 
concern has 12,000 creditors with claims amounting 
to $3,250,000, and only $75,000 in assets. It is not 
favorable to Mr. Morgan’s International Mere -antile 
Marine Company to discover that the British govern- 
ment is not inclined to renew existing subsidies to 
the English lines which were absorbed in Mr. Mor- 
gan ’s trust. 

*R. T.,”. Hartford, Conn.: 1. Just where the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit is to get the $14,000,000, 
which it is about to spend for improvements, I do 
not know. The road is now burdened with about all 
the liabilities it can stand. 2. Investors in Mexican 
railroads and industrial propositions should read 
the warning speech of Sefior Bulnes, who, in re- 
cently renominating President Diaz for a seventh 
term, asked what would happen to the finances, the 
industrie “s, and the prosperity of Mexico if Diaz 
should die. A . “oe inquiry. 

o = ’ Dallas Tex.: The Gates Chicago syndi- 
cate, which is s: 

| 000,000 in three years on an investment of $3,000,000 





in the Texas oil fields, in addition to receiving | 


monthly dividends of 5 per cent., never offered any 
of their shares to the public for sale. It will be well 
for inexperienced investors to bear this fact in 


2. The Texas Railway Commission made an amicable 
arrangement with the Southern Pacific, and there 
will be no forfeiture of the Aransas Pass’s Railway 
c harter. 

— i r,”’ Prince Edward Island: Continued on 
list : Yes; overspeculation. 2. Missouri Pacific 
looks like the best of the lot, considering prevailing 
prices. 3. 1 know of none with such a high rating. 
You can buy small lots outright fromany member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, but leading brokers 
do not like to deal in small lotson margins. 4. If the 
stock market were in the same over-sold condition 
as the cotton market, the bulls might havea short 
innings before October. I hardly expect it. 5. 
Lawyers have recently questioned it in the courts. 
6. Yes, on declines, for turns. Baltimore and Ohio 
has speculz at ive merit. 

a ’ St. Louis: 1. Speculative influences 
have had about as much to do with one as the other, 
though I think the Frisco has the greater merit. 
Whether the dividends on the second preferred are 
assured in dull times, only the future can demon- 
strate. I advised the purchase of the second pre- 
ferred when it was selling at half the present price, 
and did so because the earnings justified the sug- 
gestion. 2. I understand at any time, but I doubt if 
the option will be exercised. 3. Crop prospects are 
not such as to justify the hope of much of a reac- 





aid to ah realized a profit of $27,- | 


mind. The choice things are not peddled around. | 


‘PROPOSALS. 


WEEKLY 


tion. 
| that about, but the money market must first im- 
prove 
4 * Savannah: 1. The Steel Trust stocks are 
not regarded as the best form of collateral by our 
leading banks. Brokers in someof our largest cities 
have been asked both by banks and trust companies 
to substitute other collateral. 2. The decline in the 
International Mercantile Marine shares has been a 
source of great annoyance to the Morgan syndicate. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Morgan wanted to pay 
the steamship owners in stocks or bonds of the new 
company, and that they asked for and finally re- 
ceived cash. When this statement was cabled from 
London the explanation was made that it was a 
cash transaction. But it was so because foreigners 
demanded cash. 3. The fact that the 3-years’ notes 
given by the Pennsylvania-Central-Erie syndicate, 
in payment of Hocking Valley common, bear inter- 
est at6 per cent., shows that cheap money is not 
anticipated in the near future. 


Continued on following page. 


Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT G. A. R. 
NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT. 


ON account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17 to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany offers a personally-conducted tour to the 
Pacific Coast at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and other points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, 
August 6, by special train of the highest grade 
Pullman equipment. An entire day will be spent at 
the Grand Cafion of Arizona, two days at Los An- 
geles, and visits of a half day or more at Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, Del Monte, and San José. Three 
days will be spent in San Francisco during the En- 
campment. A day will be spent in Portland on the 
return trip, and a complete tour of the Yellowstone 
Park, covering six days, returning directly to desti- 
nation via Billings and Chicago, and arriving Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 
September 1. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty - 
seven days, except three days spent in San Fran- 
cisco, $215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los 
Angeles, including transportation, meals in dining 
car, and visits to Grand Cafion and Pasadena, and 
transportation only through California and return 
ing to the east by October 15, via any direct route, 
including authorized stop-overs, $115; two in one 
berth, $105 each. Returning via I ortland $11 addi- 
tional will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in 
each case. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Beautiful Old Home Week 
Publication. 


THE Boston and Maine Railroad has added to its 
literature a new publication on “Old Home Week.’ 
It is a beautiful thirty-eight page booklet, with 
some delightful illustrations, 

Each State is taken up separately, and the scenic 
attractions and interesting features of each are 
described and illustrated. The front cover contains 
a cut with the seals of the six States surrounding 
an old-fashioned farm-house, and close by the farm- 
house is an old well, and the “Old Oaken Bucket.”’ 
On the back is a picture of “‘ Horace Greeley’s 
House.”’ 

This booklet will be mailed to any address free by 
the Passenger Department, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. 





OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


AT TE NTION ISCALLE p PO THE ADVERTISE 
ment inthe City Record of June 26 to July 10, 1908, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the enter 
inginthe Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessments for opening and acquiring tithe 
to the following-named streets inthe Borough of The 
Bronx: 

24d Ward, Section 10. Beck street (Kast list street) 

Opening, from Robbins avenue to Prospect avenue. 
Confirmed April 8, 1902; entered June 25, 1903. Fox 
street (Fast 150th street)--Opening, from Robbins ave 
nue to Prospect avenue, Confirmed April 8, 102; en 
tered June 2, 1908, 

EDW ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 

City of New York, June 25, 1908, 











$3,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 


1 O 
2 0 


Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in 


Fifty Years) 


TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1903 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 






A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from 


taxation except for State purposes. 


No “allor 


none”’ bids received, thus giving investors the 


same advantages as dea 
to bidders offering the 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the 


| VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be 


lers. Bonds are awarded 
highest premium. 


addressed envelope. TWO PER CENT. OF PAR 
in cash or certified check on State or National bank 


of New York City. ‘This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. 


For fuller information see ‘‘City Record,” publishec 


1 at 2 City Hall, New York. 






Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 





EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York 


A heavy short interest is more likely to bring | 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





CAPITAL (Full Paid) - $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





allowing Interest. 





Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income 
of all kinds. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Real 
Estate and Mortgages. 











PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 


| 


| She was a widow whose husband died 
without life insurance and was compelled 
to ; but why give harrowing details? 
Every man knows the privations and 
hardships which fall to a poor widow; 
every loving husband has some life insur- 
ance for her protection. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER, 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv- 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con- 
taining latest and most reliable information on the min- 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and 
walle ted stocks, divide nds, prices, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for three months 
uvon request, A. L, WISNER & CO.,, 32 Broadway, 
New York 











“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitip LAWRENCE, late Ass’t Sec y 
of St: ate, Huron, S. D., or Room K, aoth Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 









and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED 
Kook 28A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


(SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of 6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














HYDRAULIC FIRE ESCAPE 
Patented 190}. 

Have one 

at every office, 

LIFE dwe Hling, § _ bed- 

room, ays 

re oe - y. 

SAVER Place the 

short end of 

the rope around your body and 

the escape will lower you 

salely. After landing the bret 

person on the ground, the other 

end of the rope is ready for 

the next person at once, with- 

out any rewinding or changing 
anything. 


PRICE, $10.00 
With 6 feet of Rope 
Any length of rope at cost price. 
AGENTS WANTED 
RICHARD TOENNES 
P.O. Box 344 
BOONVILLE, MO. 









































































































Jasper’s Hints-to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


**M. and G.,”’ Larned, Kan: 
any being sought, 
’ Troy, N 
asia list for six months. 

,” Whiting, Ind.: You are on my preferred 
subscription list for six months. 
"i ate ’’ New York: Do not find you on the 
subse ription ‘list of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
| “W.C. A.,”’ Kansas City, Mo.: Impossible to tel- 

| egraph exc ept in answer to specific requests. 
| H. W.,”’ Altoona, Penn.: One dollar received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for three 
months. 
*M.,”” Wisconsin : 


Such loans are not 


Y.: You are on my preferred sub- 


You are continued - my pre- 
ferred subscription list for six months. 1. No; ex- 
—" -" a speculation. 

.’ Elmira: As the fight between the Western 
Union ‘and the Pennsylvania is to be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, a truce will probably 
be declared in the telegraph war for some time to 
come, 

F. J.,"" Elmira: All the information I get indi- 
cates that the property is heavily capitalized, and 
that a continuance of the dividends depends entirely 
on the results of exploration work now being car- 
ried on. 

“HE 


E. W.,”’ Locust Point, Baltimore: 1. From 
the speculative standpoint, Missouri Pacific or Man- 
hattan Elevated would seem to be better than Penn- 
sylvania. Erie second has merit, if the earnings 
are correctly stated. 2. I would not be in a hurry to 
buy. 

“C. G.,” Brooklyn: Two dollars received. You 
are on my preferred subscription list for six months. 
I believe in a bull market only when stocks are low 
and prosperity developing. With conditions reversed 
it becomes a bear market. They are being reversed 
very rapidly. 

’ Glens Falls, N. Y.: The International Paper 
Company has $22,000,000 preferred and over $17,- 
000,000 common stock issued. Ahead of these are 
about $13,000,000 of bonds, which are a first lien on 
the properties. Dividends .were formerly paid on 
the common, but would not have been if the com- 
pany had been free from speculative influences. 
For investment, I would rather buy the bonds. 


*Spade,”’ Minneapolis: Stocks which will suffer 


by declining railroad earnings, and which have | 


shown in other periods of depression their inability 
to pay dividends, are the ones that conservative 
bear interests are marking for short sales. They 
are also including several industrials that have been 
advanced during the recent remarkable era of rail- 
road prospe cy | and the boom in iron and steel. 

* Sinclair,”” San Francisco: The dividends on Man- 
hattan are guarantee 2d at present at 6 per cent., and 
7 if earned. Seven is being earned and paid, and, it 
is believed, will be earned and paid until the 7 per 
cent. guarantee goes into effect in 1906. While ina 
panicky market even investment stocks like Man- 
hattan might have a temporary and serious decline, 
yet, in the end, I believe that Manhattan will main- 
tain its position and ultimately reach higher figures. 

*S. St.,"” New York: Any one can make an appli- 
cation for a receiver, with or without right or rea- 
son. Such an application would undoubtedly injure 
the company, even if the petition were denied by 
the court. Rumors of such action have been heard. 
I have been unable to trace them to a reliable 
source, but I cannot guarantee that such action will 
not be taken. 
come. 


If it should, the time to buy would 
You must judge for yourself in such mat- 


3. 

* J.,”’ Dimond, Cal.: You are on my preferred sub- 
scription list for six months. 1. Yes. 2. The United 
Railways Investment Co., of San Francisco, was 
organized only a little over a year ago. The state- 
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HERE’S THE IDEA: 
| Instead of littering up 
| your desk with letter files 
) and letter-books— 
| 
you keep the entire correspondence 
: in a heavy manila folder, placing 
t copies of your replies with the letters 
H which they answer—all in order. ; 
} You file the folder vertically (on . m Ve 
| edge) in a cabinet drawer, where it’s 4 
kept upright by a compressor. 
You obtain this result: Your 
whole correspondence with one con- 
cern, or upon one subject, is always 
together; you can lay your hand 
\ on it instantly. 
i 
| Catalogue 31-J describes the ‘‘ ¥ and E” { 
i fertical System in detail. Shall 
we send it to you? 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Main Factories and Executive Offices 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| LOOK UP OUR NEAREST BRANCH 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburg 
Philade) phia Boston Washington 
San Francisco Toronto Montreal 
ECZEMA CURED FOR $10.00 LOOK FOR THE NAME 
: LEGAL GUARANTEE 
: WRITE FOR PARTICULARS RL Hi. SCHULTZ 
AL-K!i CHEMICAL Co., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON 
ALL MINERAL WATERS !/S A GUARANTEE 
p 


OF ABSOLUTE PURITY (~¥) 


Books on Southern New 
Hampshire. 


A GREAT many vacationists who yearly visit the 
old Granite State wend their way toward the north. 
The White Mountains and the northern section of 
New Hampshire are not the only portions of the 
State where natural beauty and pure atmosphere 
' abound. The southeastern and southwestern por- 
t tions of New Hampshire are equally delightful. 

This territory is beautifully described in the two 
publications, “Southeast New Hampshire,”’ and 
”’ issued by the Pas- 
Buston and Maine Railroad, 


Ne ARTIFICIAL a ( 
VICHY : 
CARBONIC 
SELTERS 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 


Southwest New Hampshire, 
senger Department, 
Boston. 

These books will be mailed upon receipt of two 
cents for each book. 














The power in a 20 horse- 
power Winton Touring Car 
18 not gasoline, but the vapor 
of gasoline mixed with air 
and fed to a confined cham- 
ber, in which it is expanded 
by successions of electric 
sparks from dry batteries. 


The safety of this is obvious, 
Compared with the methods of cars 
which use gasoline under pressure 
and a naked flame requiring con- 
stant watching, there is certainly 
but one choice. 

Winton branches and agencies in 
all leading cities, 



















THE WINTON MOTOR 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S, A. 
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HOTEL SOMERSET, ee cee BOSTON. 


The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious 
Hostelries, Thoroughly Fireproof, Delighttully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. 
‘Ten minutes’ ride from Back Bay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany 
Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres, Send for Lllustrated Booklet. ‘gi 
ALFRED S. AMER, Mgr. |) 












































| ment for last year showed a net income of $2,288,000 
and a surplus of $850,000. This is the last available 
report. Being a new company, I doubt if it ought 
to be in a hurry to pay dividends until its earning 
power is more clearly established. 3. Reputation 
good, but would wait. 4. Such operations are 
usually confidential. 

“Navajo”: Itis usually safe to “‘ copper’’ reports 
that the Amalgamate “1 people send out. When they 
want to buy they send out depressing statements, 
and when they want to sell they follow the opposite 
plan. But you must not lose sight of the fact that 
the growing business depression will be felt in the 
copper as well as the other metal markets. Nor 


” 


increase the dividend on their stock whenever it is 
to their advantage to do so. It is not so much a 
matter of earnings as of book-keeping. 
‘Flo,” Salt Lake City, Utah: You are continued 

| on my preferred subscription list for six months. 
Glad you profited on Atchison. 1. Illinois Central 
sold last year as high as 173, and as low as 137. The 
range this year thus far has been from 151 to 130. 
The stock has merit, but is still too high. It will, no 
doubt, continue to pay its dividends, and from the 
investment standpoint you can afford to keep it, but 
I doubt if you will get what you paid for it very 
soon. 2. Talk of the reduction of the dividend on 
St. Paul is heard, and some have thought that the 
liquidation was by insiders in anticipation of that 
event, but this has been denied. 3. It was stated 
that the underwriting syndicate did not have to 
purchase a share of Pennsylvania stock, but the im- 
pression prevails that if it had not gone into the 
market and sustained the price, the shares would 
have fallen below the figures at which the rights 
were given to stockholders. 4. Missouri Pacific 
around par seems to find ready takers. 5. I have 
thought well of Manhattan because of its guaranteed 
dividends. 
| “J. H. J.” New York: 1. I still believe that 
| money will be made on the bear side for at least a 
| year tocome. 2. I should prefer not to sell invest- 
ment stocks short, or cliqued stocks like Erie and 
| Reading, which, through combinations, can be great- 
| ly strengthened. 3. Pool operations are too care- 
fully concealed to enable an outsider to gain ac- 
cu.ete information. It is the belief, however, that 
railroads which were reorganized in the depression of 
1893, and whose fixed charges have been largely in- 
creased and whose shares have been advanced be- 
cause of the forced payment of dividends, will give 
excellent opportunities for the bears to make a 
profit. The earnings of these companies ought to 
be carefully scrutinized, and also their expenses and 
the general condition of business in their territory. 
4. It looks to me as if the banks would have to call 
ina large amount of loans before the crop-moving 
season. 5. Our foreign indebtedness, according to 
the best authorities abroad, is much greater than 
the estimate given out in New York. Some have 
laced it as high as $500,000,000. Much of this will 
e due in September, unless renewed. 

NEw York, July 16th, 1903. 


a 2 
Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 
of $10 will be given for the most attractive Thanks- 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize of $10 
for the picture which represents with greatest suc- 
cess the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors. 


JASPER. 
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| United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
| amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which Toone a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name ana address of the ser¢cr shuuld appear on 
the bac’ of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every icstar.ce care n-ust be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the mekers. Silver paper witha 
glossy finish should be usei wher possible. Mat- 
surface pay«r is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chicf elements in selec ting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to ** Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’ When the ae 88 is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 


| 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


T° FREQUENT emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the value of a life-in- 
surance policy in some standard company 


| as ameans of saving for the man of small 





salary and the wage-earner. We know 
of more than one man of this kind who 
is investing all his savings in this way, 
and we believe that these are acting with 
commendable prudence and foresight. 
Savings banks and other well-established 
institutions and approved methods for the 
encouragement of thrift and providence 
are excellent, and we have no disposition 
to detract from the merits of any of them ; 
but, taking it all around and under all 
conditions, we do not believe that any in- 
vestment for savings offers so many ad- 
vantages, such absolute security, such 
freedom from care and anxiety, and such 
satisfactory returns as a premium policy 
in a reliable and well-known old-line life 
company. Our advice to personal friends 

to young men and men of family—has 
always been that the first thing to do in 
the saving line is to take out as much 
life insurance as they can carry without 


| embarrassment to other necessary inter- 
must we forget that the Amalgamated people can | 


ests. If it is found that anything can be 
saved beyond this, well and good, but let 
a reasonable amount of insurance be the 
first consideration. Comfort and satis- 
faction will be found in that if you can 
do no more. 


“S. H.,”’ Richmond, Va.: 
one will suit you the better. 
**Mother,’”’ Andover The company is entirely 
responsible. 2. You need not employ a lawyer. 
Write directly to the etmpory. 
*L.,”’ Larchmont : The result is about the same 
in each case. 2. ¢ ah. ring your circumstances, a 
15-year endowment would seem to meet your re- 
quirements exactly. 
*R.,”’ Hope, Ark.: Ido not like the company nearly 
as well asa stronger, older, and better one. Nor do 
I like the particular plan which it offers you. It is 
too speculative and too complicated. It has room 
for too many intricate involvements. Take a plain, 
straightforward policy which you can perfectly 


1. Yes. 2. The second 


| comprehend. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the | 


Ba Mow 


THE 
NORTHERN 
TOUR 


Through the most interesting and historic 
region in America 


THE ADIRONDACKS, LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, AUSABLE 
CHASM, HOTEL CHAM- 
PLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, SAR- 
ATOGA SPRINGS, AND 
SHARON SPRINGS * 


are a few of the numerous cool and health- 
ful resorts to which the 


DELAWARE & 
HUDSON LINES 


lead. The Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Route Between NEW YORK 








and MONTREAL 
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PERUVIAN government has re- | 


HE 
T cently circulated a pamphlet con- 
taining information for the use of pro- 
spective investors and settlers in that 
country. From this we learn that for- 
eigners can become, according to the 
law, owners of real-estate in Peru, sub- 
ject to the same duties, benefits, and 


| of a certain pa ‘t of the seashore for the 


| the sea, depth of waters, proper temper- 


rights as the natives. The code of mines, | 


promulgated July 6th, 1900, grants to all 
persons the right to obtain mining prop- 
erty and to be members of the boards of 
representatives. The greatest industrial 
development of Peru lies in its gold, cop- 


per, and silver mines, its deposits of pe- | 


troleum, and its mineral-water sources. 
The mines belong to powerful European 
and North American syndicates, which 
are engaged in vigorous prosecution of 
the works, so that a great output is ex- 
pected for 1904 and the following years. 
A tax ($7.30) must be paid every six 
months for each concession. One of the 
most important industrial factors of 
Peru is guano. There are at present 
more than forty natural deposits of 
guano in the small archipelagoes and 
islands along the Peruvian coast, besides 
other deposits, covered by a coat of earth 
and sand, that have never been ex- 
ploited. One ton of guano can produce 
three tons of artificial manure. There 
are also deposits of salt, borax, gypsum, 
and alabaster. Sulphur, considered su- 
perior to that of Sicily, is abundant. 
oe 


MOST important field for foreign cap- | 


ital in Peru is the digging of artesian 
wells. The property rights in all land ir- 
rigated by this system (granted by law to 
the irrigators) secure to the capital in- 
vested such a profit as no other industry 
can return. <A very moderate capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of straw goods 
and hammocks would be profitable. The 
manufacture of white straw hats (known 
in foreign markets as panama hats) has 
attained a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion. 


They are the work of Indian na- | 


tives of the northern provinces, who have |! 


THE FAMILY AND 


N EARLY EVERYTHING that becomes 

a fad has at bottom a large element 
of utility in it. Such is the case with 
the automobile. Even now, while its 
career as a fad is at its height, there is 
becoming more and more apparent a tend- 
ency toward the adoption of machines 
that give actual pleasure, that are useful 
because they add to the sum of enjoy- 
ment. There is a clear distinction be- 
tween the racing car and the touring car. 
Racing automobiles are a very small per- 
centage of the whole number in use. 


| two or three persons. 


The pleasure they give is in the excite- | 
ment and thrill of the race or of running | 


at terrific speed. 

But the large majority of cars are 
those which are used in making tours or 
in riding for the pleasure of it. There 
is the same distinction between the two 
as there is between the race-horse, use- 
ful on the track alone, and the driving- 
horse or carriage-horse, useful in a hun- 
dred ways. So the great demand is for 
the automobile that is strong and dur- 
able, a machine of moderate cost and 
moderate speed, supplying comfort rather 
than excitement, eliminating the element 
of danger, which is sometimes found in 
the racing automobile. 

This is the sort of horseless car that 
is demanded by the man well-to-do or of 
moderate means, who wants an automo- 
bile for the pleasure of his family and 
his friends, as well as for himself. Such 
a car can be bought for from $1,000 to 
$3,000. It will be a tonneau car, that 
is, having a back seat that will hold from 
three to five persons; and such a ma- 
chine will have from eight to twelve 


horse-power capacity and be capable of | 


probably three degrees of speed—say 
six, fifteen, and thirty miles an hour. 
This is as fast as the moderate man— 
and he is the large majority—cares to go. 

An element in the expense of an auto- 
mobile is storage. This will cost fifteen 
dollars a month in New York unless a 
man has his own stable. The cost of 
maintenance averages about $15 a month, 
but it depends on the owner’s care and 
intelligence, 


If a person is willing to | 


received no industrial education. Re- 
cently a request has been presented to the 
Peruvian government for the concession 


formation of cyster-beds and the estab- 
lishment of the pearl industry. All the 
essential conditions, such as tranquillity of 


ature, etc., are to be found on the north- 
western coast of Peru. The Interconti- | 
nental Railroad will soon traverse the 

country, while new lines of steamers will 

increase the facilities of communication 

with the Atlantic ports. 
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QuR CONSULAR representative at 

Lourencgo Marquez, southeast A fri- 
ca, Mr. Holls, sends glowing accounts to 
our State Department of the prospects 
for trade in that part of the world, owing 
chiefly to the enormous railway develop- 
ment now in progress. A large extent 
of country that is known to be rich in 
both reef and alluvial gold, but that has 
been practically inaccessible, will be 


| opened up by the Selati Railroad when it 


is completed. The old Delagoa Bay Rail- 


| road, between Machadodorp and Pretoria, 


passes through an extensive coal country, 
and the traffic along this section and to 
Pretoria and Johannesburg is now so 
great that the need of an alternate line 
for general merchandise is strongly felt. 
The Machadodorp-Ermelo-Springs _ line 
will relieve this congestion on the Delagoa 
Bay Railroad west of Machadodorp, and 


| will give Lourencgo Marquez another route 


to Johannesburg and to the districts ad- 
jacent thereto. The new lines will be 
practically parts of the Delagoa Bay sys- 
tem, radiating from Lourenco Marquez, 
and will find their principal employment 
in transporting imported merchandise 
from the port to important mining and 
agricultural centres in the Transvaal. | 
With these new facilities Mr. Holls thinks 
that Lourengo Marquez will advance 
to be one of the leading ports in South 
Africa. | 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


give a little study to his automobile, | 
learn it thoroughly and run it himself, he 
can make the cost of maintenance small, 
for the replacing of parts broken or 
otherwise disabled through accident or 
ignorance is the chief item. 

A runabout or roadster can be bought | 
for from $600 to $1,000, and the aver- 
age cost of maintenance or repairs would 
be probably $10 a month, the storage | 
being the same as that of the tonneau 
car. The runabout, however, seats only 





The life of an automobile ought to be 
ten years at least. I know I could make 
one last that time very easily. This, 
too, depends on a man’s care and knowl- 
edge of his machine. 

E. D. WINANS. 
a * 


In the World of Sports. 


Continued from page 8s, 





sport will not centre in the winning of a 
single trophy, although, perhaps, its cap- 
ture is not to be despised nor discouraged. 
What appeals to me in rowing is the usual 
sanity of the men who go in for it, as 
compared with those in other branches 
of sport. Not that others are not sane 
and reasonable, but here is a stamp not | 
found on men in other branches of sport. 

It has not the conditions, so far as college 

work is concerned, which favor the mak- 

ing of rowing an occupation.’’ | 


Bronchial Troubles are often pormanantiy cured by 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 25c. per bottle. 


Not in the Trust. 


*‘T have noticed,’’ said the man with 
mental strabismus, ‘‘that there are a 
great many quacks that are outside the 
duck trust.’’ 


V’ve had a lovely supper, and it was enlivened 
with a bottle of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne. 


Tue new Sohmer Piano Factory occupies eight large 
lots, situated a short distance from the gad Street ferry 
at Long Island City. In building the factory the firm 
has spared no expense, and can safely claim to possess 
the most perfect piano-forte house in the United States. 


| 


| trial Treatment. 
| weight from 5 to15 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless, 
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Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 


that a touch of cleanses. 
Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world, 


GET “ THE MERKEL ”’ 
the Motor Cycle with 

the Single Lever Con cm 

trol. Always speedy but " 

never unsale. Most sim 

ple machine made. Send 

stamp for illustrated 

catalog. 

Agents Wanted. 


The Merkel Mfg. Co. - 
Dept. L, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| 
| 








Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly sale, natural and | 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., tor Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 


Leslie’s 
Weekly 
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AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or 
recreation than automobiling. The pleas- 
ure of a spin over country roads or through 
city parks is greatly enhanced if the basket 
is well stocked with 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH 


“WHITE LABEL” 


the popular brand both in this and the old 
Country. ‘There is no Scotch like 
Dewar’s,” is a proverb among connoisseurs. 





AN AUTOMOBILE POSTER. 

* Automobiling” (copyright 1908, by Frederick Glas- 
sup) is an_ original drawing by EF. N. Blue, shown 
herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 
without advertisement, and sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in silver, Suitable for framing in 
club-house or home. Next month, a delightful camp 
Scene by the famous artist, Ray. Brown. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent Jor John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


126 Bleecker Street, New York 














round trip to 


Colorado 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. he Lest of Everything. 
Colorado is the ideal place for a 


Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means, 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
















Saratoga Springs. 


Che Grand Union 


For rates and particulars address 
WOOLLEY & GERRANS, Proprietors. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








The 

Great 
Advertising 
Medium 


225 
Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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CORN 


For Reasons 





A vivid little love story, 
with appealing interest. 


Lackawanna 


resortsin the East. 
cover postage. Address, 


Railroad 























of State 


book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and lake 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 


Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


beautifully illustrated; told simply but 
The story is contained in a 128-page 


T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
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Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 








fHE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Md 


altimore, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


LOW-RATE TOUR 


0 THE PACIFIC COAST 


AND 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


ACCOUNT 


G.A.R. NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT 
AUGUST 6 TO 31 


sovrome ALL EXPENSES FOR 26 DAYS, EXCEPT 

DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO, AND INCLUDING 
THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA AND COM. 
PLETE TOUR OF YELLOWSTONE PARK 


TWO IN ONE BERTH, $200 EACH 


Rate, covering all expenses on going trip to Los Angeles, including the Grand 
Canyon, and transportation only through California, and returning by direct 
routes, 8115; two in one berth, $105 each. 











PERSONAL ESCORT SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 





Detailed Itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
W. W. ATTERBURY, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 




















CHEAP RATES ‘‘#liferma, Oregon. 


Colorado. We secure reduced rates 

on household goods of inte nding settlers to the above States, 
yrite tor rates. Map of California, FRET 

Praus-ontinental Freight o., P 323 Dearborn St. » Chicago 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


bv selling our celebrated | 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. | 
commission off. 
BEST and’ MOST 33° 
ECONOMICAL 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15e. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35e. 
The Great American Tea Co., } health and pleasure 
31-33 Vesey St., NewYork, - 
P. O. Box 289 | Send for our “Handbook of Colorado 
} A dd to Colorado costs but pre one 
handbook tells all about the prices for boar 
and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. | andthe gy ti vit at diflerent places. Send 
Thousands having tailed else- for a copy TO-DAY. No charge. At the 
where have been cured by us. same time I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado Round trip from Chicago, $25 























Washington, 


Cool Off 


in Colorado 


If it's hot where you are and you wanta 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
anit nee 1 alittle outing; goto Colorado It 
isthe one perfect summer spot in Ame ric a. 
The wie ory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restfulness of the place, the fine fishing, 
hunting, and golf links, the comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after 


MORPHINE 


Write The Dr. J. L. a Co., Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio | 


—_— rT and $30; from St. Louis, $21 and $25, accord- 


ing t« > the date. It takes but one night on 
the road from either Chicago or St. Louis 
to Denver. 









Usethe Great English Remedy 


ears PILLS Ke D 
DRUGGISTS, or 226 Winton, ame $. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington @& Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


I XY ill : 2 


‘fi sea, round trip, only $32.00. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treat- 
ment of Inflammation of the Bladder, Albuminuria, 
Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. The 
Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted 
Experiments of these Eminent Medical Men En- 
title their Opinions to Consideration. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, 
President Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician Corporation 
Council, New York City, etc., with great 
writes: ‘‘I have pre -scribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER benefit in 
Bright’s Disease. Ina case of Uric Acid Gravel in which I recently prescribed 
it, beneficial effects were apparent after the third dose.’ 

Hunter McGuire, M.D.,LL.D., Z2-President American Medical Association, 
late President and Professor Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Rich- 
mond, Va.: ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed, in diseases generally dependent upon 
Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinz ary potency. Many yearse xperience 
in its use only confirms the good opinion I have so often expressed in regard to it.’ 


Dr. J. T. Le Blanchard, Professor of Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., VU.: “7 
have in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER flammation of the Bladder, in Stone 
in the Bladder and in Uric Acid Gravel with most efficacious results.’’ 


Additional medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 





Hotel at Springs now open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


Nineteenth Year—-1884-1903 


and Empire Theatre School 





FRANKLIN H. SARGENT President 
A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered 
private corporation by the Regents of the University 
| the State of New York) in connection with Mr. Charl 
| Frohman’s New York Theatres and Companies. A 


| | ply to 
E. P. STEPHENSON General Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


' LADIES You can depend upon my remedy. Try 
Box Free. Dr. May, Box 9, Bloomington, I 


ony salesreo 


Sohmer Building, eee 


5th Ave., cor 22d St. York 


/ Tere 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





W™ BARKER CO. aa 


{NEN 
ROLLA UFFS 
\. ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 






Hay Fever ? 

Run Down? Over- 

worked ? Insomnia? Depres- 

sion? Physician advises sea trip ? 

Time and money limited? Friends advise 

go where telegrams, telephones and correspondence 
cannot reach youP You have been leading too sedentary 
a lifeP A trip to Europe too long, expensive 
and tiresome? A short sea voyage 

possible? Where to go? 

How ? 


By Savannah 

Line. New York-Savannah, Ga.., 
100 hours round trip at sea. New 
modern passenger ships. Trip may be 

made, if desired, less than a week. Climate of Sa- 
vannah, Spring, early Summer, delightful. All expenses at 
No malaria. No hay 
fever at sea. No telephones; only rest and rec- 

reation. Agent, 317 Broadway, N. Y., 

will tell you more about it and 
give interesting printed 
things. 


OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAVANNAH LINE 


Literature will be mailed free. Address 


C. B. WALWORTH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Room H, 81 Beach St., N. Y, 











July 23, 1903 
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| American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
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NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








T TO BE MUTILATED, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


~ LOW-RATE TOUR 


to THE PACIFIC COAST 


AND 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


ACCOUNT 


G.A.R. NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT 
AUGUST 6 TO 31 


COVERING ALL EXPENSES FOR 26 DAYS, EXCEPT 
3 DAYS IN SAN _ FRANCISCO, AND INCLUDING 
THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA AND COM- 
PLETE TOUR OF YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


TWO IN ONE BERTH, $200 EACH 
Rate, covering allexpens son going trip to Los Angeles, including the Grand 
Canyon, and transportation only through California, and returning by direct 
routes, SL15; two in one berth, $105 each, 





















** Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 

















PERSONAL ESCORT SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 
Detailed Itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, This is one of the most complete publications 
New York, or GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. of its kind, and will assist those who are wonder- 
W. W. ATTERBURY, jJ. R. WOOD, 


General Manager Passenger Traffic Manager ing where they will go to spend their vacation this 





summer, 
| It contains a valuable map, in addition to much 
e A interesting information regarding resorts on or reached 
| by the 
- “ . ‘ —™~ x 
Fh AE Bo NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
* ‘~ - s = 
r ce | A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
HAS THE Ke z stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
STRENGTH OF - 9 & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 


(', GIBRALTAR ! 























Dear Sirs: 

So well pleased have I been with the several 
small policies carried in your Company for a num- 
ber of years, and believing fully in the Strength 
and Stability of The Prudential, I have taken an 
additional policy of $50,000 with your Company. 
This, I take it, is the best evidence of my appre- 
ciation of The Prudential. 

Yours very truly, 


Sede . 
“e —_ 


President, 
Frank Leslie Publishing House. 

















Send Coupon and find out about 
A POLICY FOR YOURSELF. 








Without committing myself to any ac- 
tion, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 


e ticulars and rates of Policies. | 
The Prudential DP iccenstscreicsnsssssniesiicisiniy PD ctnssvontaan 
Insurance Company of America. yc ‘ae 
ress 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 


OeCUPAHON .n.0rvessrseorervarersrereee soveeseerens 


President. NEWARK, N. J. Dept, S 







” JOYOUS 
VACATION 
DAYS 


( Vacation time is here again. 
Qy Where are you going this sum- 
: mer, and how? 
There are many delightful places: 
. * Lake Chautauqua, St. Lawrence River, 
i Adirondack and White Mountains, 
Atlantic Coast, Canadian resorts, Niag- 
ara Falls, South Shore of Lake Erie Country, including its 
beautiful islands; lakes of the Northwest, Yellowstone 
country and Colorado places. 
The service of the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern Rail- 
way,— unequaled for completeness and comfort—may be 
used with greatest advantage for reaching all of these places. 
Privileges—A number of enjoyable privileges are accorded 
on tickets over the Lake Shore: stcp-over at Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Erie Islands, also option of boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 
Summer Books -— Sent for six cents in postage by under- 
signed: “Lake Shore Tours,” “Lake Chautauqua,” “Quiet Summer 
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Would “it. coon” Proposition? 
It a GOOD p : 
WOULD YOU CONSIDER IT A COOD PROPOSITION? 

If we made you a partner in our business no matter 

how small your capital? 
If we showed you a way to secure your supplies at 

a saving of 25 per cent? 
If we paid you liberally for all business secured from 

your neighborhood through your influence? 
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Would You Consider It a Good Proposition? 
That’s just what we propose to do and it 
won’t cost you one cent to find out. 

Cut This Ad Out and Write for Full Particulars Today. 

















MICHIGAN " Retreats,” “Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” ‘Book of Trains.” 
& SouTHER . Any lefwenation for perfecting your vacation plans gladly 
ay furnished, 
Raw Chautauqua Excursion — Over Lake Shore July 24, at 
P. ( «MAI Uy, very low rate, from all points west of Cleveland, O. Good 30days. 
+ Oneeserercceees x A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


er a eee 
Cash Buyers’ Union, First Nat’! Co-Operative Society, Dept. C.oi¢ 158-168 W.VanBuren St., Chicago. 
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